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Ecclesinstical. Affuirs. 
— — 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


Ar the banquet last night Bishop Sand- 
ford said grace.” Thus opened the telegraphic 
dispatch of the special correspondent of the 
Times at Gibraltar, dated April 16. Thethan- 

uet referred to was one given by Major- 
ral Somerset, the Acting-Governor, in 
honour of the Prince of Wales. The telegram 
tells us, immediately after the sentence which 
we have quoted, that the Catholic bishop, all 
the heads of departments, the officers of the 
Army and Navy, the consular body, and the 
principal inhabitants were present. We don’t 
know how far the fact noticed by the Times cor- 
respondent may be presumed to illustrate 
another fact of days now long gone by, which 
reiched us upon authority that we regarded as 
fully trustworthy. We will mention no names, 
for it is not our desire to awaken in the memory 
of the living reminis of the dead which 
can hardly fail of being painful. The statement 
we received ran thus: — At the table of the 
Viceroy of India a certain bishop was requested 
by the lady of the viceroy to say grace. It was 
his first appearance at the hospitable board of 
the representation of Majesty in India, after 
his arrival in Calcutta. He looked somewhat 
surprised at the lady’s request, and drawing 
himself up with digaity he replied, ‘‘ Bishops, 
my lady, never say grace except in the pre- 
sence of Royalty.” Bishop Sandford, if he 
entertained any such soruple, was relieved of 
the necessity of consulting it. Royalty was 
present at the Gibraltar banquet, in the per- 
son of the Prince of Wales, and hence, perhaps, 
in the mind of the Times correspondent, the 
propriety of commeacing his telegram with a 
formal notice of the fact that Bishop Sandford 
took his part in the official demonstration by 
asking the blessing of God upon the festivity 
then celebrated. 

We have no wish to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of this little incident. The fact that it 
was flashed through the telegraphic wire from 
Gibraltar to England may have been due solely 
to the ecclesiastical taste of the Times corre- 
spondent. He probably regarded it as a state- 
ment deeply interesting to the people of Eng- 
land. Even so, however, there isa parade of 
religious ceremonial in connection with a State 
festival which somewhat jars upon Christian 
sensibilities. The fact might have been taken 
for granted, and probably would have been but 
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occasions are duly chronicled by the public | 
press. The custom, we make bold to think, is 
„moro honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance.” It smacks of Pharisaism. It envou- 
rages, if it does not originate in, a taste for 
ostentation. It ig blowing a trumpet at the 
corner of the street. It marks a wide depar- 
ture from the modesty of the Christian faith, 
as expounded by its Master. We have no 
obj ection—nobody the offering up 
of a prayer for the Divine benediction by a 
England in initiation 
ofa State ceremony, festive or otherwise. But 
the publication of that fact to the ends of the 
world strikes us as tog strongly indicative of the 
kind of religion which  State-Church like our 
own is apt to foster. There is an externalism 
about it so obtrusive as to excite in ordinary 
minds a suspicion that it resembles very 
nearly the habits of that Jewish sect which in 
the time of our Lord made broad the phylac- 
teries of their garments.” | 

This, perhaps, is one of the inovitable dis- 
advantages of a State religion. It is part of a 
system which is intended to briog about in 
men’s minds an artifieial, if not a spiritual, 
reverence for i solemnities. Its effect 
is to beget in men’s & primary regard to 
the acts done, rather than to the motives from 
which they proceed. The whole system is 
pervaded by the same evil. We do not mear to 
insinuate that deep sincerity of heart is not to 
be found in connection with many persons who 
professionally administer it. But we do say 
that the mere fact of their taking their autho- 
rity to do so from the State naturally leads to a 
suspicion that obedience to the State, and regard 
to the emoluments aud honours conferred for 
this purpose by the State, enter largely, if not 
mainly, into the motivesof those who professedly, 
in such case, own allegiance to two masters. 
At any rate, it tends to the true spiritual: 
force which ought to constitute the life of all 


religious action, and to deprive it of those im-. 


pressions upon the minds of men in general, 
which directly refer back tu the grace and 
power of God. We hve not the least doubt 
that much of the and self-dsvotion 
which distinguishes many of the Established 
clergy fails of ite legitimate effect in conse- 
quence of the inability of sverage men and 
women to separate in their judgment the real 
and reserved, from the apparent and profes- 
sional, motive which gives birth to them. 
They would be more successful if they did not 
intrude upon the public the added authority of 
the State to that which they profess to have 
derived from the Founder of the Faith. 

At Gibraltar, however, there may have been 
another thought present in the mind of the 
Times correspondent. Our readers will not 
have forgotten that a pretty little scheme of 
concurrent endowment was concocted there, 
with the acquiescence of the ruliog authorities, 
to endow, of course ultimately at the expense 
of the people of England, the two leading 
religious communities of the place—that, 
namely, of the English Episcopal Church and 
that of the Roman Catholic Church. In both 
cases the Bishops were intended to share the sum 
to be provided for these churches, and to exercise 
ecclesiastical authority over the members of 
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ce given to it by the their respective communions. Owing to tho 
Bishops are rogarded prompt and en 

toh of England. Their Dillwyn, the mem 
ion with great State | arrangement was nipped in the bul by being 


tic interposition of Mr. 
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disallowed at home. It would appear that at 
the banquet to the Prince of Wales, the English 
Bishop took precedence of the Roman Oatholic 
Bishop, possibly by agreement one with the 
other. It may be that the correspondent 
intended to notify that precedence. If so, we 
regret it, as being ill adapted to promote either 
Christian charity or religious equality. Any 
competition for the highest seat in the synagogue 
is inconsistent with the spirit in which Chris- 
tianity, in any of its spheres of action, should be 
exemplified. 
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PROVISION FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP IN 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


For the first time since 1851, so far as we are 
aware, a com census has been taken of the 
provision for public worship in an entire 
county. That county ie Derbyshire. The 
information referred to is contained in 
little volume of about a hundred pages“ 
which has just issued from the press, and 
which, trong mainly statistical, throws a 
great deal of light on several important problems 
of a religious and ecclesiastical nature. The 
value of the elaborate tables here given is 
enhanced by the fact that they were not com- 
piled for controversial purposes. The author, 
the Rev. Goodeve Mabbs, until litely a minister 
resident in the county, explains that the inquiry 
was commenced with the object of promoting oer- 
tain local evangelistic efforts iu newly populated 
neighbourh for which some statistics on a 
limited scale were necessary ; and that it became 
wee enlarged until the whole county of 

erbyshire was included. On applying for the 
information the compiler stated that he had in 
view to ascertain what is being done, and what 
still remains to be done, in providing religious 
acconimodation for the masses in Derbyshire,” 
and he sought for data that might assist in 

romoting mutual co-operation and agreement 
n chapel extension, in place of an unwise and 
mischievous policy of denomination at competi- 
tion.” The ing to have been of a 
most exhaustive character, Eridently not a 
— or hamlet has been omitted; and the 
ts as presented in these are obviously 
the product of t painstaking labour, 
ap pen accuracy, and thorough impartiality. 
In the succession of elaborate tables, contained 
in the volume, the facts are given with such 
minuteness as to be open to local criticism, 
and the 2 Wi —4 thom are 
fair and candid, and hi instructive. 

The first of the * into which the 
volume is divided consists of a review of the 
county and its: population. which according to 
the census of 1871 wan 379,304; and in the 
statistical survey, the Parliamentary divisions 
are followed, North, South, and East Derby- 
shire, and the county town. ‘The first of these 
is mainly egricultural, there being aleo a great 
breadth of moorland; the second is agricul- 
tural and mining ; the third mining and manu- 
facturing ; the fourth manufacturing and mer- 
cantile. From the interesting and able review 
of the characteristics of the county here given 
we gather that the tion is ebbing away 
from the purely agricultural districts, and con- 
centrating along the lines of railway, in the 
mineral districts, and especially in and around 
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porary), which would be adequate to the needs 
of 64°2 per cent. of the population if evenly 
distributed that is, it is 6°2 per ont. beyond the 
i standard of adequacy, 58 per 

great changes that 


not less than 50,000 sittings, ting 

200 separate places of worship. On the other 
hand, in other localities, such as some of the 

2 manufacturing districts, and espe- 

cially the county town, there is a gross deficiency 

of upwards of 25,000 sittings. Though the 

aggregate accommodation for the whole coun- 

at numerically much greater than in 1851, 

Ww 1 census was taken, it has 

not pace with the increase of population, 

being 1.7 per cent. less than twenty-five years 
— and in the county town 5.7 per cent. 


In Mr. Mabbs’ skilful analysis and deductions 
from his statistics, the comparison between 
Church and Dissent, or to more accurately 
the Established Church and the non-Established 
2 

not, however, y ou 0 
review, and the — ane important and 
— The following is the general 

t: — 


COUNTY OF DERBYSHIRE, 


Proportion 
No. of No. of per cent. of 
Churches, Sittings. sittings. 
Established Church 311 105, 326 41 
Free Churches 706 151,529 59 


Thus the Free Churches throughout the whole 
of Derbyshire provide eighteen cent. more 
of the actual religious accom tion than the 
Established Church. If we go back to 1851 for 
the materials of a com ve statement, the 


Bittings. 
Eetablished Church 89,715 105,326 46 41 
Free ... 105,481 151,529 54 59 


. 
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of more than 5,000 (twelve in — oe — 

the following result :— 


COUNTRY DISTRICTS OF DERBYSHIRE. 


No doubt the population of several of the 
townships comprised in this table is more 


mung son man than agricultural. 
The whole country isdivided into fifty registration 
sub-districts, for each of which detailed statistics 


are given. In twenty-seven of these the Free 
Churches are in a majority so far as sittings in 
places of worship are concerned. In the re- 


maining twenty-three, mostly small places 
with decreasin ula the blished 
Church has 31,120 enge aad other religions 


bodies, 20,122; a difference of only 10,998 


@ are not 8 at this re- 
markable state of things, though to many it 
or is it likel 


may appear like a revelation. 
that Derbyshire, ae comparatively small, 
occu an exceptional portion amongthe coun- 
ties uf England. We have no doubt that in the 
majority of the counties it would be found that 
since 1851 the growth of the Free Churches has 


* Some of our readers may be glad to know that 
of these statistics, together with — ve 
in a cheap pamphlet form 


been far greater than the growth of the Estab- 
lished Church. In the rural districts church 
extension is not required ; for the supply is often 
in excess of the nd, and the parochial 
theory is a serious obstacle to considerable 
changes. These two obstacles do not affect 
Derbeat ists, who, as is shown in the case of 

rbyshire, multiply so fast in our villages. 

Many —— — are given in the book be. 
fore us of the undue multiplication of places of 
worship, and the injurious effects of rivalry bo- 
tween different denominations. But this is too 
large a question to be discussed at the close of 
an article, and we reserve it for future con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, we heartily thank Mr. 
Mabbs for a valuable and trustworthy contri- 
bution upon a subject of great difficulty on 
which the light of truth needs to bethrown. It 
is impossible to read it without wishing that 
investigators, * patient, laborious, and 
competent, may follow his example. Why 
should we not have similar statistics frem 
every county of England? 


— 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY BILL. 


Tnovon the Oxford University Bill has now 
— through committee in the House of 

rds, we are told that further alterations are to 
be made in it on the bringing up of the Report. 
We are not, therefore, sure that Lord Salisbury 
may not have some new surprises in store for 
Parliament, as when he introduced his new 


clause for legalizing and making permanent 
the present alienations of college pro for 
the benefit of clerical ex-fellows. ean- 


while, the memorials and petitions of the 
co „ which now lie before. vs, are well 
Ww of consideration. From them we are 
now able to form a fair idea of what Oxford 
feeling is in reference to contemplated legisla- 


tion. 

First, as to the proposed duration of the com- 
mission, so unprecedented in the entire history 
4 simi 2 neg less —— nine 

eges protest inst its excessive onga- 
tion, an — me complain that the Uni- 
versity is to be kept in an unsettled state for 
nearly eight years. On this point Lord Salis- 
b has made a slight concession, but the 
duration of the commission would seem ridicu- 
lously long, but for the still longer limit 
iginally proposed. The commissioners are 
now to exercise their functions at any rate till 
the end of 1880, and the Crown may extend 
their powers till the end of 1883. 

Seven colleges asked that ‘‘education” might 
be included among the objects to be promoted 
by the commission. This claim was conceded 
in committee. Nine colleges wished for power 
to give pensions to their teaching staff. This 
object is also included inthe bill. Four coll 
objected to the abolition of prize fellows. is, 
too, we may assume to be conceded, now that 
the noble lord has abandoned his new clause 
1 — T the colleges bein 

ive object to the co ing re- 
presented by voting members on the commis- 
sion, but four that the colleges should 
have a vote by a majority of two-thirds on 
such alterations in their management as are 
not necessary for University purposes. This 
pro was summarily set aside in the House 
of , but will need further consideration 
in the House of Commons. There are serious 
objections to the pro association of colle 
representatives on the commission, but it is 
desirable to preserve the self-government of 
the colleges, subject to their liability to con- 
tribute to University purposes. Lord Salis- 


bury’s hill to make a number of Uni- 
versity sicily. Sanmeanall members of the 
governing bodies of the colleges, and, in the 
ast discussion on the subject, he showed him- 
self under the mistaken impression that this 
was already the case at Oxford. Asa matter 
of fact, the rs who are paid out ‘of 

funds in no case become fellows so as 
to have the right of voting without the consent 
of the college. And it would be better to 
continue this practice hereafter, and, while en- 
dowing these new offices out of coll funds, 
to leave to the discretion of the college the 
power of admitting them to vote. 

Eight colleges have asked that there shall be 
an appeal from the statutes of the commissioners 
on the ground of expediency as well as of 
legality. This request seems to have been 

nted by the present wording of the 37th 
tion. 

Five colleges have prayed that the permanent 
committee of the Privy Council may be the 
court of appeal for all new statutes made or 
modified under this bill. Lord Salisbury has 
constituted his committee, and perhaps the col- 
leges will hardly like what they have got in 


by the Liberation Society 


answer to their prayer. There is no reason 


why in the present day the Epi visitor 
should be revived in the shape ofthe Techbiche 
of Canterbury who is to have a seat at this board. 
It is hardly consistent with the national 
character of Oxford University to make a pre- 
of one lar church a permanent 
4 d — 2 of the — - 4 a 
ore, that, in harmony with the 
Act of 1871, the House of Commons vill 
strike out the name of the archbishop, and 
= in his place a statesman such as the Vice- 
resident of the Committee of Council for 
Education; or if Lord Salisbury is so fond of 
Chancellors of the Universities, let the Chan- 
cellor of the University of London take his 
— beside the Chancellors of the old Univer- 
sities. 

But while the author of the bill has yielded 
these points in — 8 of the pressure 
which has been brought to bear on him, there 
are other and more important points that he 
has refused to concede. It appears that four- 
teen colleges — University, Balliol, Oriel, 
Exeter, Queen’s, New, Lincoln, Brasenose, 
Corpus, Trinity, Jesus, St. John’s, Wadham, 
and Worcester—have asked that the clerical 
restrictions on the headships should not be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the bill, and as we 
have seen, a majority of the bishops who voted 
on this question supported the same proposal. 
But as yet Lord Salisbury remains firm in his 
r to this amendment. It is hard to 

ieve that this resistance will be persisted in 
when the bill comes down to the House of 
Commons. 

Six colleges—Oriel, Exeter, Queen's, Lincoln, 
Trinity, and Worcester—pray that the Univer- 
sity Tests Act may be ted. Their q 
is usually expressed in the polite form that 
there has been some doubt expressed as to the 
meaning of Clause 42 and that it is desirable 
that doubt should be cleared up. In the revised 
edition of the bill Clause 42, has become 
Olause 45, and any courteous doubt that the 
colleges may have entertained is now quite 
cleared up; for it is asserted in the amended 
clause that new theological offices are to be 
created which shall be limited to the clergy of 
the Church of England. Lord Salisbury so 
far yielded to the pressure put upon him, that 
he accepted Lord Kirlie's amendment by which 
no clerical office can be annexed to any emolu- 
ment which is not now clerical. But it is to 
be noted that the University Tests Act is still 
infringed in his lordship’s amended bill; for, 
whereas previously all the teaching offices in 
the coll were open, the commissioners are 
now enabled to found theological teaching 
offices limited to the clergy of the Ohurch of 
1 If his lordship given something 
in the shape of a quid pro quo, Liberals might 
have been beg ber concede this pcint, It was 
in such a spirit that Earl Granville framed his 
amendment, which provided that the emolu- 
ments of Oxford should be thrown completely 
open, after making the necessary provision for 
religious worship and instruction. It is not 
reasonable of Lord Salisbury to expect that 


Liberals will contentedly acquiesce in these 
clerical teachers being im on Oxford, if 
in The Bisho 


th nothin : 

of Oxford — himself wiser than 
Salisbury when he jumped at Lord Granville's 
proposal and gave it his hearty support. 

If they are wise the clerical party in Oxford 
University will reconsider this question, and 
ask themselves whether it is not better to settle 
a matter which must be a productive source of 
angry contention once for all on favourable 
terms, rather than, by — ae le temporary 
victory, lay themselves open to have the whole 
question raised anew when the Liberals are 
again in a majority, and when they would cer- 
tainly lose even the compensations which are 
now offered them. The only way in which 
this clerical question can be finally disposed of 
is by obtaining the concurrence of the Liberal 
party. It is clear that Lord Salisbury is not 
enough of a statesman to see that violent 
triumphs bring violent defeats, but there are 
cooler heads and wiser judgments among the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons, and 
we cannot but hope that they will discover a 
reasonable mode of settling this — 

There is another important point which needs 
amendment in the bill. Seven colleges—Balliol, 
Oriel, Exeter, Queen's, New Trinity, and Wor- 
cester--have asked that there may be previous 
inquiry and publicity before the commis- 
sioners frame their schemes or pass them. 
An amendment in this sense, asking for 
publicity, was moved by the Duke cf Somerset, 
in the recent discussion, but it was rejected on 
a division. If, however, reforms are to be 
effected on any definite plan it is most reasonable 
and important that evidence should be taken, 
and both the evidence and the schemes pub- 
lished, so that any college may be prevented 
from making a new scheme in a hole-and-cosner 
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manner, and hehind the backs of the other 
colleges. 
We may aleo refer to a minor matter, which, 
though — * in itself, curiously indicates 
the clerical bent of Lord Salisbury’s mind. 
When the — a“ m — oners Bee 
appeared in the „Mr. Burgon was 
rd in the list. It was objected, that 
be should not be put before a privy coun- 
cillor, and he has co uently been ed 
one place. But the noble lord, it would seem, 
does not like to put the dean in his proper 
order, which would be last on the list. He is 
therefore still placed before three commissioners, 
all of whom are entitled to precedence over him. 
The thing is „but there is no reason why 
even in matters a fictitious importance 
should be given to a commissioner, whose very 
nce in the commission, like that of a fly 
in amber, excites wonder but not admiration. 
As to Lord Salisbury’s new clause—the nine- 
teenth in the bill, which pro to continue 
anently the augmentations of college 
ivings, we should hope there is little fear of the 
House of Commons sanctioning any such mis- 
appropriation of University funds. It is note- 
worthy as showing the animus of the framer of 
the bill, but it is not otherwise of serious 


importance. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MR. M‘DOUGALL AT BLACKBURN. 

On Wednesday evening last the Rev. J. M‘Dougall, 
of Darwen, lectured on ‘‘ Disendowment” to the 
largest audience that has ever been gathered 
together in the town in connection with the Libe- 
ration movement. A number of persons from 
res 

5 * o was su y the Revs. 
A. +n ae Morgan, J. M Ewan Stott, A. B. 
Grosart, 1. Davies, and R. Allen (Toekholes), 
Councillor Higson, J. P., and Messrs. Whittaker, 
Gregson, Parkinson, J. Lawson, W. Dickson, J. 


hearing, 

ightly h by a few noisy people at the bottom 
Fike tenn, The chairman 1 — introduced the 
lecturer, Mr. M‘Dougall proceeded to deliver a very 

lecture upon Disendowment, 

aer 
remarks upou subjec ing wit 
clearness vith the doctrine of “ye 
that our space this week will not allow us to give 
a summary of the lecture. but we hope to be able 
to give extracts from it in our next number. The 
lecture is reported verbatim in the Darwen News, 


MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS. 


LITTLEBORO’, WEAR RocHpDALE.—On Monday 
evening last, Mr. Gordon lectured in the Baptist 
Chapel, Littleboro’, the only available place of 
meeting. Notwithstanding a boisterous, snowy 
night, there was a capital attendance, and Mr. 
Gordon's reception was of the heartiest. His leo- 
ture was received with enthusiasm. No opposition, 
but some hearty, friendly speeches, and cordial 
—— of thanks. Mr. Taylor, jun., pleasantly pro- 

BRIERFIELD, NEAR CoL&X R. —- On Tuesday evenin 
Mr. Gordon — — 7 1 Free 1 . , 
Briertield, e apy of meeting. It was 
a first he 4 got up 7 0 tow beavte’ Libesale, 
and great interest had been excited, and as there 
were some threats in circulation—Clitheroe being 
t ey Eon and Burnley still nearer—the 

of the police was secured. Fortunately, 
however, despite a crowded place, and prclonged 

uestions to lecturer, and several adverse mani- 


; . Chas, Mills ably pre- 
by the Revs. Stroyan (of Burnley), 
Barrowford), and others. e Bu 
ves were out in strong force, and, at 
least, a score anxious inquirers” put questions 
to Mr. Gordon, and were promptly replied to. 


Ca meeting, every way. 

rLDEnsown.--On Wedaeeda evening Mr. Gor- 
don lectured in the > (~ 00 6 — 
another first meeting. fearful night, and widely- 
scattered 8 but there was an attendance 
far ex ng e ions. Mr. Councillor Web- 
ster was in the ir, aud the lecturer and lecture 
were very heartily received. An old an ist, 
Mr. John Roberts, of Bramley, then presented him- 
self, and a very earnest controversy resulted, to the 
great interest and delight of the audience. The 

as also the Rev. John Haslam and others, 
spoke well subsequently. A stiff resolution and 
votes of thanks were passed. Mr. Gordon is now 
taking a brief rest. 


MR. FISHER’S LECTURES. 


CastLE HepincuamM.—Mr. Fisher lectured bere 
on Tuesday evening to a large and attentive 
company, many coming to the meeting from a con- 
siderable distance. The Rev. W. H. Cole occupied 
the chair, and several neighbouring ministers and 
friends took in the proceedings. 

Harwicu.—Mr. Fisher lectured on Disestablish- 
ment at the Commercial Schoolrooms on Monday 
evening. The Rev. R. Wyatt occupied the chair, 
and — those present were the Rev. W. E. 
Nobbs, Messrs 


Cy-pres. We regret |- 


. Bevan, Fisher, Norman, Cotting- | 


ham, Bird, King, o. Mr. Fisher, who at 
some length, was listened to with great interest, 
and sat down amidst loud applause. The meeting 
was afterwards addressed by Mr. Bevan and Mr. 
Cottingham. 


MR. HEARD IN DORSETSHIRE. 
The Rev. J. B. Heard has just completed a series 


of meetings in Dorsetshire with, as a t 
says, great satisfaction” to our — He 
commenced at 

Weymovutn, on the 10th, when the Rev. W. 
Lewis presided. Here the audience was not large, 
but the spirit was enthusiastic. 

Barprort.—On the 11th Mr. Heard lectured in 
the Town Hall bere. Mr. Alderman Reynolds, a 
member of the iety of Friends, presided. The 
hall was crowded, Mr. Heard was listened to 
by Churchmen and Dissenters without interruption. 
At the close, however, it was announced that there 
would be a meeting of the Church Defence Associa- 


tion to reply. e Rev. R. Saul Carpenter after- 
wards spoke, end the ms is raid to have been 
one of the largest and best held in the town. 


Dorcuester.—A conference was held in the 
Town Hall here on the 12th, which was attended 
by many representatives from different of the 
After a consideration of the of the 


the di literature, which latter was 
5 . The discussion was inte- 
resting, and at the close a resolution in favour of 
vi prosecu the work was In 
the Mr. H lectured in the Town Hall, 


— M. ts J. P., — the chair. ny Rev. 4 
en rose, eading, who happened to in t 
neighbourhood, . 


OTHER MEFTINGS, 


MIDDLESBROUGH. —On Monday evening a meet- 


Hall here. Mr. 


was by the Rev. Dr. Hill (Unitarian), and 

supported by oo Bm oo Williams, of 

my whose address m a great impres- 

sion. r. John Andrew then addressed the meet- 

— gy ions of the Liberation Society, 

— to gigantic struggle that was before 
em. 

ConrnosBy, NEAR Horncastie.—This town was 
visited by the Rev. J. H. Lummis, of Boston, on 
Tuesday evening, who delivered a lectare to a 
large and attentive audience. Slight —— 
varied the proceedings of the tarned 
out to our advantage, This is new ground. 

large ‘an enderip lapating wen ball te. tho Sees 
a orderly was e Town 
Hall, under the ——— of A. Oaddick, Eeq., 
when Mr. W. Sca delivered a telling 
address on the question of tithes, » proving that their 
payment is by virtae of the pu authority, aud 
not owing to the moral influence of the Pious 

Mr. ings following in a speech of 
igour and point, moved a resolution affirming the 
DN 
application of tithes, whi u was 
with only one dissentient. 


SACERDOTALISM. 


The seventh lecture of the series of the Con- 
i was delivered last evenip 


* 
and the concluding lecture 3 — od 
fully into the meaning of the Confessional—what 
it pretended to be, it is not, and what it is; 
the casuistry which had been developed under it, 
and its general demoralising influences in the 
nations where it has had uninterrupted sway. Upon 
no claim bad sacerdotalism insisted more strongly 
than on that of its exclusive permission to remit 
a ns. Auricular confession constituted one of the 
sacraments of the Romish Church. One of the 
writers in the Tracts for the Day had written 
as follows :—‘‘There is none of the sacraments 
whose power and authority, as well as whose effi- 
cacy, is so stroogly questioned, and in a great mea- 
sure denied in our branch of the Church as that of 
absolution ; yet there is not one of them that has 
its power and authority more strongly set forth and 
more plainly stated in her offices.” This was the 
argument which he should to test. Of the 
candour of the writer he should say nothing, but 
would leave that to the judgment of the reader. 
The writer affirmed that under the law and the 
Gospel the term confession had a fixed tech- 
nical signification referring to what is commonly 
called ‘‘auricular confession,” and that auricular 
confession was ordered by God when He instituted 
the law, and it was practised by the chosen people 
to the time of Christ's coming. Now, it was always 
unfortunate to stumble at the threshold, but the 
first instance given by the writer was wide of the 
mark, and could only be reached by 8 
„We read,” he says, in the law, ‘The 

spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children 


of Israel, When a man or woman shall commit any 
sin that men commit to do a trespass against the 
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nical meaning as would be consistent with any 
sacrament Ad then to the 
— — on fon ed on the New 


Testament, Dr. Mellor mentioned a few of them 
to show that while there was no evidence in the 

quoted, they seemed to imply confession 
by the er of absolution, supposed to be con- 
tained in the 


authority given to the to 
‘‘bind and loose, 1 he demoligued this 
su ition by quoting Lightfoot to the effect that 
10 i n 
— familiarly 288 the Jewiah nation, 
refer more properly 1 than to persons. 
The phrase to bind loose, in their vulgar 
speech, meant to prohibit and to permit, or to 
teach what is prohibited or permitted—what law- 
ful, what unlawful,” Ko., Ke. The Apostles 
were appointed to be legislators for Christ’s 
new spiritual kingdom; and in the 
relied on there was not a word about 
— confession or remission of sins, 
he next passage upon which Romanists and 
Ritualists built their argument was our Lord's 
commission to His discipies, as recordedin John xx. 
22, 23, And when He had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Reoeive ye the Holy 
Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, y are re- 
mitted unto them, and whosescever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” Now candour constrained him 


to acknowledge here 
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land to the chaplainey.“and t 


ere would be no | 
ELIGION IN THE Navy.—A Parliamentary 
return of ‘‘ the religious ions of the seamen 
„and of the Royal Marines, 
ong to the 
Church of England ; 1,150 are Presbyterians ; 2,675 
belong to other Protestant denominations; and 
3,866 are Roman Catholics. The religious clasaifica- 


tion of the Marines is as follows :— 
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in the home : and 
2 ee among 


Rervsat ro Bury ras Barrizev.—The Rev. 


commit murder, they ' 

act i y in regard to the burial of 
ized persons. To these statements Mr. Carvell 
i has roplied in the following letter :— 
Sir,—Mr. MacColl writes so confidently, that people 
who do not know better may be misled by his asser- 
tions. a ee EOS now Ay ag which a 
. u a baptized per 
fon, T aun tall hid of several. 
At Betson, near Gravesend, in 


similar case at Kenn, in 
the Vicar of Ryde refused to 
had been bap- 


an act. 
No doubt others could give 
while I could also state several 
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a byterian minister, and Dr. Koller, 

a German by extraction, but ordained in 
ually at home in an English and German 
their own minister, Mr. 


the Israelites, there is a Church of England 
missionary, Mr. Neumann, and a good number of 
missionaries, with missionary schools for Jew 


— —— 
“Boon fw Gvanbtans Ax Cuurcn Rares. — 


correspondent tells us the following statement 
„% The Act which abolished 
rates has hitherto worked 


ope of 
—— — . . — whe 

on ra who have 
been led to su that 1 tional. 
. 
nu i in law— 0 
that there exists in the Act what most 
abolitionists will consider to be a flaw, 
if advan be generally taken of 
i It 75 that 
W 


ardians as a voluntary 
e parish of Witham. In doing so 
he stated, as his reason for making the disallow- 
ance—‘ I cannot find any legal authority for the pay- 
ment of such an item from the poor rates by the guar- 
dians of the Union, and the fact that the poor rate is 
a compulsory one renders the payment of the church 


rate, under such circumstances, compu as far 
as the ratepayers are concerned.’—The Rev. J. 
Spurrell, r of Faulkbourne, one of the guardians 


who had signed the cheque for the amount, appealed 
against the disallowance of the Local Government 
Board and the Board’s decision is given in a letter 
to that gentleman, dated March 27th. It is as 
follows :—‘ Looking to the 7th Section of the 


Beligions and Benominational Rebs 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 
The annual conference of the Associated Sunday- 
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dividing line between the two classes but for reli- 
gious sympathy, and that sympathy found its ex- 
in more than in the Sunday-school 


boy who was employed as an operative in his 
father’s mill. He 1 


of men — „ that part of Yorkshire, and one of 


the leaders of that movement said, ‘‘ No, don’t let 
us to Leeds; ther’s nowt but Sunday-school 
teachers there.” He knew that there was no sym- 
pathy with the spirit of disturbance there, He 

been in Preston at the time of the cotton 
famine, and he should never forget the resolute 
bearing and fortitude of the people at that time, 
when there were in want of food. 
He believed that it was the power of the 


Sunday-school and of religious influence that 


- mind of the scholar some intellectual understanding 
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bent the people quiet at that time. 
been in London on that famous 10th 
a reference to which had been made in the 
of Thursday, when the whole of London was in the 
hands of ite population, and if that population had 
chosen to rise nothing could have resisted its force. 
But the people who dwell in the streets of London 
had no sympathy with the outside excitement, and 
that fact he attributed to the influence of Sanday- 
school work and teaching. The Sunday-school, 
again, had had a great deal to do with repairing the 
neglect of past generations. The Eaglish people 
ought to be an educated le. Enormous sums 
of money had been left in past times for the educa- 
tion of the people which been mi ied and 
grievously wasted. The education which was 
necessary for the people had been withheld from 
them, and this had thrown upon the Sunday-school 
the great burden of doing that which the day- 
school ought to have accomplished, and had thus 
gry it from being what it ought to have 
een, a religious institution. The Sunday-school 
had accepted this grieveus responsibility manfully, 
and rather than that children should be neglected 
— they received secular education in the 
Sunday-school. It was true that latterly the State 
had helped education, but upon conditions which 
made it impossible that its help should be received 
by one- the nation. It insisted upon the reli- 
gious teaching in day-schools, and upon its power 
of examination iato the religious teaching in these 
day schools. We were now, however, in a different 
position, but we must not forget the debt which the 
country owed to Sunday-schools in this respect. 
His excellent friend and relative, Mr. Barran, of 
Leeds, had once said that the Sunday-school was 
the cheap defence of the nation. He might say so, 
now in face of the facts relating to the 
of infidelity, and in reference to the great attack 
now being made upon our common Protestantism. 
Surely it was of the utmost importance that our 
— — up in our — 1 wegen 
somethi ible truth of the t principles 
which — forefathers held so dear. © Cheers.) e 
were coming to live in times when great issues 
would have to betried. There was a great conflict 
„e., d of the maintenance 
of truth, the Bible, and Sabbath-day, we ought 
to see that our Sunday-schools are in the highest 
state of efficiency. He had no fear for the fature 
in regard to these great questions. There were 
great signs of p of which the Sunday-school 
was the register. When he had entered the Sun- 
day-school in 1831 the teaching was almost purely 
secular. - Few children came to the Sunday-school 
now without being able to read, and no child ought 
to come without bringing its own Bible. he 
classes now were mainly devoted to religious 
teaching. The lessons were of a different character. 
His own lessons as a Sunday-scholar were a few 
verses of a bymn or a few texts, and he did not 
undervalue that teaching—he often felt the benefit 
of it now; but now his impression was that biblical 
study was more thoroughly and intelligently gone 
into. The memory was, perhaps, less loaded, but 
the understanding was more cultivated. With 
regard to the catechism, he ſregrette i that it was so 
much banished from the schools. In former times 
it had been taught to children too young for it, but 
for scholars of between fourteen and sixteen he 
thought it was invaluable. They had got rid of 
the catechism, because in former times it had been 
misused, but he thought they should bring it back 
now and teach it systematically to the elder 
scholars. There was also u t improvement in 
the management of schools, particularly in 
to schoolroom accommodation, bat he desi to 
see the class-room system more fully adopted, so 
that the children, sitting round a table with oppor- 
tunities of writing, might be tested more 
thoroughly than was otherwise possible in regard to 
the nature and extent of what they had acquired, 
and might be brought into closer personal relation- 


ship with their teachers. Again, the ing in 
his early days had been more —2 * 
theological. His — 2 was that they must 


make their Sunday-school teaching more systematic 
and thorough. There must be conveyed to the 


of Scripture truth, some intelligent understanding 
of the way of salvation, some intelligent training 
in the evidences of Christianity. There had been 
too much story-telling and anecdote repeating and 
reading of interesting books and azines iu the 
Sunday classes. Now that day schools were doing 
their work, the Sunday-sch standard must be 
raised, and to this end he recommended the testin 
process of examinations. If the teaching was me 
there could be no objection to such a test; and 
where it was not it was well that the fact should be 
found out. (Cheers.) 


A paper was afterwards read on The mental 
2 of the Sunday- school Teacher, by Mr. 
W. H. Groser, London, and a discussion followed. 
The conference was continued in the afternoon and 
evening. ' 


At the afternoon conference Mr. Peter Spence 
presided. The subject set down for discussion wis 
The present position and prospects of Sunday- 
school work, with special reference to the recent 
religious awakeving.’ The speakers generally bore 
testimony to the fact that the visit of Messis. 
Moody and Sankey had resulted in great advan- 
tage, and a more healthy and vigorous life, alike in 
churches and schools especially in Manchester and 
Liverpool, A somewhat acrimonious discussion 
arose upon the subject of ‘‘after meetings,” which, 


Api | 


in connection with the revival movement, had been 


the meetings. r. Councillor 
a school teacher, said he was 
ude that the manner in which 
militated against regular attendance at —— 
ed schools, as parents were so run after by 
I- board i tors that education 
: evening conference Mr. Henry 
Lee, — of the Sunday-school Union, 


shire Sunday 

Good Friday 

presentatives of S t the morning 
session a on of hope was read by the 
Rev. G. W. MoCree, of 


noon one by Mr. F. J. Hartley, of London, on Sun- 
day-schools. In the evening there was a public 
aeons, ot which several interesting addresses were 
ver 
The North Midland Conference of Sunday-school 


m si presided over by Mr. J. 
i or at Noss and the evening 


W. Barfoot, Mayor of Leicester. At 


Victoria Park Congregational Church. 


We regret to hear that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 


"he anual ‘Mildmay Park Conference will be 


held on Wednesday, June 28, and two following 


“Th 

e Rev. H of Wem, 

r 
Church, Countesthorpe, Leicestershire, and will 
shortly enter on his labours. e 
The Rev. Dorrall Lee, by 
medical attendant, and to the 

has resigned the 


tribution of 1875. when a co 
received from ial and 

Miss Annie Arch, the daughter of the well-known 
agricultural agitator of that name, has made her 
début in Warrington as a preacher, and on Sunday 
night she preached to a crowded congregation, in 
the Methodist Free Church of that town. 

Tae Loypow Board oF CONGREGATIONAL 
Ministers.—The chairman of this board for the 
ensuing year will be the Rev. Josiah Viney, of 
Highgate, the Rev. W. Roberts, B.A., the deputy- 
chairman, the Rev. John Nunn the minute secre- 
tary, and the Rev. I. Vale Mummery finance 
secretary. 

Tue Davip Tuomas ScHotarsnip.—We have 
pleasure in calling attention to an advertisement 
elsewhere, from which it appears that the friends 
of the late Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol, have 
decided to create a scholarship tenable at any 
English or Scotch University as ‘‘a suitable 
memorial of one so universally respected and 
loved; vo competitors to be a of three 
specified gregational colleges. e amount 
required will, it is thought, be about 2,500/., and 
an appeal is made on behalf of the fund to the 
numerous friends and admirers of the deceased 
minister. 

EpGE-HILL, LiverPoot. — The Rev. J. Alden 
Davies, who has resi his charge at Edge-hill, 
and accepted the invitation of the church at South 
Croydon, was presented with 2 containi 


771., 14. ll — on the part o 
the friends of the rev. gen n, in his own and 
other con tions in the town. The senior des- 


con, Mr. Fowler, occupied the chair, and the pre- 
sentation was made by Dr. Waite. Both gentle- 


men ex very warmly the feeling of the 
church and con ion at the termination of an 
union that had subsisted with perfect harmony 


for nearly seven years, and their good wishes for 
the success of Mr. Davies in his new sphere of 
labour. 

Berks, &, INDEPENDENT AssocraTIon.—The 
annual meetings of the Berkshire, South Oxon, and 
South Bucks Association of Independent Churches 
and Ministers were held on Monday and Tuesday, 
11 and 12 April last, at Windsor. On Monday 
evening the Rev. W. Orr, of Uxbridge, chairman 
of the association, delivered his inangural address 
on Christian Responsibility,” which was listened 
to with attention and interest. At the public 
prayer-meeting held on the morning of Tuesday, 
the Rev. B. Sackett addressed the meeting on 
‘*Communion with God.” The meeting of ministers 
and delegates began a little after ten o'clock, when 
the business of the association was transacted. A 
paper was afterwards read by the Rev. J. J. Goadby, 
of Henley, on The Supply of Ministers to our 

es, which elicited an earnest and — 
debate. W. Jones, ., J. P., presided at an excel- 
lent dinner provided by the friends at Windsor, 
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ou ha pera good your 
— — aod served the churches with 
and faithfulness, Nor has the 


to combine firmness in our own views 
with candour towards those who from you ; 
re have 3 great influence 1 self-asser- 

e modesty of your bearing 
has never deserted y tever the honours you ma 
— — It is — that you have fulfill 
a years of your course without an enemy 
— 11 — that your simplicity of and con: 
sistent brotherliness of ve gathered about you 
many friends. 


cheque for 7011. 128. 7d. The Rev. R. Ashton, in 
coming forward to respond, was received with 
loud cheers, all present standing u 
him. In modest terms he thanked those present 

him at this stage of a caree 


i 


ties, but in which he had been — 427 
to do the duty which every day presen 


ugh 
from public life rally, he hoped to continue his 
— with the Christia n Witness Fund and 
to render any assistance in his power to his 
successor. 

Horx CHArkL, Denton.—The foundation stone 
of a new (from designs by Messrs. Salamons 
and Ely) was laid on Aprill4. The 
were of a very animated At one o’clook 
the Sabbath-school scholars, teachers, and friends, 
with members of the local board to the number of 
530, were formed into a procession, and went out 
with a band of music to meet another procession of 
Sunday-school friends led by the Rev. T. Green, 
M. A., from Rycroft, accompanied by an excellent 
band kindly sent by Hugh — Esq., J. P., from 
Ashtornder-Lyne. The united processions num- 
bered 910, exclusive of the musicians. An immense 
concourse of people from the neighbouring towns 
assembled on the occasion to express their interest 
and to cheer the Denton congregation in their good 
work. Oa the arrival of the multitude on the site 
selected for the chapel the Rev. I. J. Williams, of 
Greenacres, and the Rev. A. Clark conducted the 
devotional services, and Miss Bradbury, of South 
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port, invited pose consent to t 
he family el with the Congregational Charch 
for four tions, laid the stone, ting 501. 
and a second contribution of 50. for her sister, Miss 


Hannah Bradbury. J. O. Lapton, Eeq., in turn 


ted the trowel to the re lady, acknow- 
lodging in priate terms her skill in this first 
exercise of the masonic craft. Appropriate addresses 
h Waddington, 


were then — by the Rev. 
four years pastor of the Church, and 

the Rev. T. Green, M.A. In the evening a public 
meeting was held in the present chapel, w ich is to 
be oy ey into a 1 with ge eo 
tion for separate classes. Appropriate speeches 
were delivered by Harold Lee, * Broughton- 
= Manchester. The Rev. I. J. Williams, of 
the Rev. J. Williamson, M.A., of 

Staley brid the Rev. J. T. Baker, B. A., of 
Due , the Rev. J. Peill, of Duckingfield 
Hall, the Rev. A. Cran, ot Droylesden, Mr. Ely, 
the architect, Mr. S Taylor, treasurer, and Mr. T. 
Moore, finance secretary, and Messrs. Tweedale 
and Bailey. Interesting allusions were made by 
tion of Denton with the 
ous memories of John Angier and Oliver Hey- 

and a clear statement given of Congregational 
inciples. The designs of the architect for the 
new 


were in excellent taste, and remarkable 


o is a serious one, but their and unanimity 
confidence, and they have the warmest 
sympathy of the churches of the district. 


ConGrecaTIOoNAL Upton or Scottanp. —The 
annnal meeting of this re was held at 8 
on Tuesday, April 4, and the following day. The 
first was a business meeting, at which reports were 

resented from the Minteters’ Widows’ Fund, 
inisters’ Provident Fund, the Chapel Buildin 
Society, and the committee of the Theological Hall 
mectiag ‘was held in TEwing-place Church, Dr 
. urch, Dr. 
William Palsford presiding, He suggested an 
improved constitation and an amended organisation 
culars, greater liberality in the su 
port of their institutions and increased energy on the 
pees of his brethren. A revised scheme of Charch 
ouncils was submitted and approved of, with 
slight modifications. There was a conversazione in 
the City Hall in the evening, at which addresses 
were delivered by Mr. W. Hamilton, the Rev. 
Ninian Wight, inburgh ; the Rev. Alexander 
Raleigh, D. D., delegate from the Congregat‘onal 
Union of England and Wales, and the Rev. James 
Jarvie, of Greenock. The proceedings were 
y varied with music, rendered by a select 
choirs At the public breakfast, on Thursday 
morning, the Rev. David Russell, on retiring from 
the office of the secre of the union, was pre- 
sented with a handsome timepiece and ornaments, 
and a puree of 150 pag rs for Mrs. Russell, 
as an expression of the high esteem in which 
he is held, and in appreciation of the earnest, 
wise, and indefatigable manner in which he 
arged the onerous duties of the secretariat 
for the period of fifteen ey From the report 
subsequently presented by that gentleman, it ap- 
pears that about 1,403“. has been distributed from 
the eae eee fund, and that about 
three-fourths of pastors receive incomes be- 
tween 140/. and 180 The membership of the 
churches has increased about 120 during the 
ear, and in the past fifteen years by 2,164. 
‘Laren, the treasurer, read 


On Wednesday evening there was 
public meeting in the same 


with U and 1 
— Queen's titles ter) — without 
that which was surely never divinely 
meant for Goveruments— the care of all the 
churches.” (Cheers.) The rev. doctor received a 
hearty vote of thanks for his sermon before the 
Union, and the Glasgow members were thanked 
for their princely hospitality. 

Lox Dbox Baptist Assoctation.—The quarterly 
meeting of the London — — Association was held 
on Tuesday last at Camden-road Chapel, and the 
pastor, the Rev. F. Tucker, whose health has been 
recruited, gave the brethren a cordial welcome. 
The pastors’ meeting was held in the morning, 
when an address was given by the Rev. D. Jones ; 
subject, ‘* The Gospel a Trust.” An ample repast 
was provided in the schoolroom. At half 
three 2 and delegates assembled, and an 
earnest address was delivered by the Rev. A. G. 
Brown, vice-president. The usual quarterly busi- 
— of the T 2 then transacted. In 

© evening the area of the chapel wz, ..mpletel 
filled. The president, the Rev. 1 Wi “4 
presided, and, after prayer by the Rev. R. Wallace, 
of Tottenham, delivered a brief introductory 
address, in which he reviewed the progress of the 
churches in the metropolis since the establishment 
of the association. e Rev. T. V. Tymms, of 
Upper Clapton, was the first speaker. He said 
that the great question of the day was how to pre- 
vent the spread of priestcraft. They must not 


only be prepared to expose the sham, but also set 
forth the reality. All Christ’s people were the 

iests of God, to draw near to the Throne of 
Grace and render supplications for men, and offer 

ritual sacrifices, with which God was well 
pleased. If they were only bold and faithful in the 
exercise of these their common functions the vic- 
tory would be theirs. The Rev. Arthur Mursell 
delivered an address on Doubt and Dissent,” 
which was a vigorous protest against formalism 
and priest im, and an eloquent plea for 
more Christlikeness in the churches. The 
want of the day, said Mr. Mursell, was the 
removal 6f formalism and priestism that ministers 
might speak as men to men, and come directly into 
contact heart with heart. The last speaker was 
the Rev. Dr. Landels, who gave an yews, ac: 
count of his recent visit to Rome. He regarded Mr. 
Wall’s church as the model of aprimitive church. 
The rich and the — together, side by side—the 
rich ladies from England with the ill-clad, and per- 
haps not over-clean Italians, Mr. Wall’s work was 
by far the best work in Rome. He had attended 
six or seven other missions, but none of them could 
compare with Mr. Wall’s, either in point of atten- 
dance or success. He had two or three times as 
many at his services as at any other place in the 
city, and there were more at his week-evening ser- 
vices than attended the Sunday serviees of any 
other person. Since he went to Rome ho had 
tized from 160 to 180 persons—an astonishing result 
of five years’ labour amid so many difficulties. He 
asserted that in the opinion of Churchmen and 
Swedenborgians and Presbyterians Mr. Wall was 
the man who was doing Christ’s work in Rome, 
and he trusted that English Baptists would confine 
their support of Italian missions to the work under 
his superintendence. The Rev. A. G. Brown con- 
cluded with prayer. 

YORKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL Unton. — The 
annual meetings of the Yorkshire Congregational 
Union and Home Mission Society were commenced 
at Halifax on Monday evening, April 3, and con- 
tinued on Tuesday morning, when the ministers 
and delegates assembled in conference in Harrison- 
road Chapel. The Rev. James Sibree, of Hull, 
chairman of the union for the current year, pre- 
sided. Mr. Sibree said it might be supposed that 
the Nonconformist programme, like that of modern 
Liberalism, was nearly exhausted. But that pro- 
gramme could not be exbausted until the Erastian 
Church of this country was disestablished and reli- 
gious equality prevailed ; till the proud pretensions 
of 2 were again exploded ; till the unification 
of the Church was accomplished ; till the demons 
of want, war, intemperance, and slavery were 
exorcised ; till every town and vi was evan- 
—— and the one true Church fulfilled her 

estiny, and the ‘‘tabernacle of God be with men.” 
In his able and trenchant address Mr. Sibree 
enlarged upon the several points, after which the 
Rev. A. Russell, M. A. (Bradford), secretary of the 
Yorkshire Congregat‘onal Chapel Building Society 
apd Mission Koom Loan Fund, read the annual 
report of the committee, which stated that their 
attention had been directed during the year to 
— 41 — of worship and schools, of which 
sixteen been opened, and three were in course of 
erection. The grants made amounted to 1,125/., and 
the loans, free of interest, paid amounted to 7601. 
1,150/. had been promised in loans on four build- 
ings now in course of erection. The entire expendi- 
ture upon the nineteen places of worship and 
schools would amount to at least 48,1791; the 
subscriptions, not including grants and Joan, 
amounted to 26,9081 Accommodation bad been 
provided to the extent of 7,080 sittings in the 
chapels and for 2,930 in the schools. The Rev. 
Robert Bruce, M.A. (Huddersfield), read a paper 
on The Con ional Ministry.” The Rev. Dr. 
Falding (Ro m “re the Rev. E. R. 
Conder, R. A. (Leeds), and the Rev. Dr. Fraser 
(Airedale College) took part in discussion on 
Mr. Bruce’s paper; after which the Rev. A. H. 
Byles (Headingley) moved, with the object of 
carrying ovt the suggestions which had been 
made, that a committee be formed from 
the college committees and the executive 
committee of the union, to consider what 
steps could be taken with a view of 
bringing the churches and the colleges into 
closer connection. The Rev. P. Barker, M.A. 
(Rotherham), seconded the motion, which was 
carried. On Tuesday evening a public meeting of 
the union asa Home Missionary Society was held 
in Park Church, and was as over by the 
Mayor of Bradford (Mr. Sutcliffe). The Rev. J. B. 
Robertson, secretary, read the report, from which 
it 5 om that the population round the aided 
churches exceeded 600,000. These churches 
supplied sitting accommodation for 26,168 persons. 
The number of churches and stations aided by the 
union was eighty-four, and in addition to these 
there were two evangelists and a colporteur. There 
were thirty-three out-stations, and the regular 
ministers were assisted by thirty-seven non-minis- 
terial preachers, The sum expended upon the 
mission had been 16,000/, of which the beneficiary 
churches had raised upwards of 10,000/. The 
evangelising tour in the north-east part of the 
county had produced very encouraging results. 
Special services had also been held in about sixty 
churches with marked success. Alderman Law 
(treasurer), reported a handsome increase in the 
income of the society. The receipts during the 
— had been 3, 124“., and the expenditure 2,6391. 

he report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. 
Thomas Stratten, seconded by the Rev. E. R. 


| 
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Conder. The annual meeting of the general com- 
mittee was held on Wednesday morning, in Harri- 
son-road Chapel. Alderman Law (Bradford), 
treasurer of the union, presided, and Mr. Conyers, 
of Leeds, having suggested the importance of pay- 
ing off the debts at the various places (a total of 
8,000/.), fourteen gentlemen agreed to contribute 
1 · 4 them towards this purpose the sum of 
2,710/., payable over three years. In the after- 
noon resolutions expressing regret ard condolence 
were in respect to the death of the Rev. D. 
Loxton, of Sheffield, and Dr. Bewglass, of Silcoates 
School. The Mayor of Halifax, Mr. E. Crossley, 
presided at the dinner in the afternoon, and at an 
evangelistic service in the evening. 


Correspondence, 


— 


MORAL AND IMMORAL THEORIES OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
XII. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

» Srr,—It is impossible not to recognise the 
studied moderation of the Church Times’ rejoinder 
of last week. Recognising it—I trust I am not 
ungenerous, as I think I should be, were I not to 
reciprocate it all the more because I feel we have 
both one end in view, if we take different means to 
secure that end. And so, ss a friend of mine put 
it neatly the other day, it isa pity for us to butcher 
one another to make a Roman holiday. Therefore 
I think I can promise that if there is any more 
sparring between us, it shall net be I who will be 
the aggressor. And, as I have said from the be- 
ginning, my personal identity is not of the slightest 
consequence. If my arguments are logical, my not 
being a High-Church Rector would not make them 
illogical. If they aro illogical, my being what I 
profess to be will not make them logical. 

And now I will go on with my proper work. I 
wish in this letter to address myself to a question 
which seems to me one of muchimportance. It is— 
whether it be a right or moral thing that any body 
of men should enforce subscriptions to formularies 
in which they themselves do not believe? It seems 
to me that the very statement of the- question 
conveys its own answer to a thoughtfal mind. 
However, I will treat of the subject at somewhat 
greater length. To do so, I must speak of some of 
the many theories which have been current in the 
world, and have found more or less acceptance with 
thinkers, of the relations which ought to prevail 
between the Church and the State in à nominal 
Christian country. Some of those theories appear 
to me to be what I may call moral theories, and 
others on the contrary appear tome immoral. And 
I must say, as I have done before, that I am using 
the words moral and ‘‘immoral,” not in their 
ordinary popular meaning, but in a philosophical 
sense. 

In this way we can regard it as a moral theory 
of Church and State, that a whole nation, or the 
vast majority of it, should be agreed that-some par- 
ticular form or aspect of the Christian religion is 
not only true, bat is so exclusively true, as to 
imply the absolute falsity of everything which in 
any degree deviates from it. This, I take it, was 
the theory which was generally held in the Chris- 
tian States of Europe until the breaking out of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. It was the 
theory under which the government of the Papal 
States and of Spain was carried on down to our 
own day. Indeed, I believe since the restoration 


of the Spanish monarchy it is oace more the theory 


of Spain. It was this theory which placed upon 
our Statute-Book the laws de heretico combinendo, 
a century before the burnings in Mary's reign. It 
was this theory which enabled Sir Thomas More, 
good and gentle and pure and religious as he was, 
to justify to his owa conscience the per- 
secation of heretics. It was felt when 
the enormous majority of a nation was of our way 
of thinking, and when that majority was agreed, 
not only that their own belief was right, and all 
divergence from it wrong, but tbat all such diver- 
gence was pernicious to the commonweal, that thea 
it was not only justifiable, but laudable, to restrain 
and cut off with the civil sword all heretics, in the 
same way that it was justifiable and laudable to 
restrain and cut off any other evil-doers. 

When the Established Church of England began 
to assume its present form in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, the theory of Church 
and State upon which the influential Statesmen 
and Churchmen of that era acted was a somewhat 
different one. But it was a modification of the 
medieval theory rather than an altogether new 
theory. I will say nothing about what took 
place under Edward, because what was then 
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done was not permanent. My remarks will only 
apply, in strictness, to the Elizabethan ecclesias- 
tical policy. It seems to me self-evident that 
Elizabeth and her advisers were determined upon 
one thing; and that was to mould, or to modify—I 
don’t care what you call it—tbe old Catholic Church 
of this land in a Protestant sense, or in a Protestant 
direction. And I use Protestant here in the 
common, popular meaning—the sense in which up to 
thirty or forty years ago, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Eaglishmen used the word. When our 
ancestors spoke of the Church of England as being 
a Protestant Church, I think they meant that it 
was a different Church—different, that is, in several 
vital doctrines besides that of the Papal supremacy, 
from the anreformed Church of England herself, 
and from the other national Churches of Europe, 
which still remain in communion with Rome. I 
will not now enter into the question whether this 
view of the Church of England, which was 
all but universal before the publication of the 
** Tracts for the Times,” was a correct view or not. 
I have been too diligent a reader of the Church 
Times, and of the writings of Dr. Littledale and 
others, not to be aware with how much ability 
the othor side of the question may be maintained, 
namely, that the Church of England since the 
Reformation, is in everything that belongs to the 
essence of a branch or portion of the Catholic 
Church, absolutely identical with the Church of 
England before the Reformation. This is the 
theory which is popularly, and I think not inaptly, 
expressed by the common saying that the Church 
of England, out of communion with Rome, is the 
same Church as the Church of England in com- 
munion with Rome, in the same manner that a 
man, who has washed his face, is the same man that 
he was before he washed it. I used to hold this 
theory myself; or rather, I believe I forced myself 
to hold it because I was taught it by writers and 
thinkers under whose influence I came. I do not 
hold it now, because it appears to me a shailow 
theory. By shallow, I mean that I cannot think it 
will afford any adequate explanation either of the 
known facts of the ecclesiastical history of England 
in the sixteenth centary, or of the condition in 
which we see the Church of England existing at 
this present time, even after the by no means in- 
considerable modifications in her practical working, 
and her whole external aspect, which have been 
brought about by the zeal and piety of the earlier 
Tractarians, and their successors, the Ritualists. 

I should be glad to carry my readers with me, 
and therefore I will not argue that the effect of the 
Elizabethan changes in religion was to cut off the 
present Church of England from the old Catholic, 
unreformed Church, but I think it will not be 
denied that Elizabeth’s ministers and bishops 
acted as though they did not care if the changes 
which they forced upon the English Church, as 
Mary had left it, did cut it off from the rest of 
Catholic Christendom. I think most educated 
and intellectual people would allow that the preseot 
doctrinal platform of the Church of England is in 
apparent conflict with the doctrinal system of the 
pre-Refermation Church in many important, if not 
vital, points. 

I advance, then, one further step in my investi- 
gation, and proceed to inquire—What was the 
principle, or the theory, upon which Elizabeth's 
Government acted in forcing upon a reluctant 
Church and nation those changes in doctrine and 
ritual which they did make ? 

Iam taking it for granted that the changes in 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, by which the 


use of the Missal and Breviary was suppressed, 


and the Book of Common Prayer substituted in 
their place, were distasteful to the majority of the 
English Church and nation. I judge that this was 
so as regards the Church, because the first Convo- 
cation which assembled with the first Parliament 
of Elizabeth refused to sanction any changes in 
religion, and because all the then bishops, with 
perhaps one exception, chose deprivation and im- 
prisonment rather than consent to changes in 
religion. I judge that the majority of the people 
were opposed to change, because most of our 
modern historians, including Mr. Froude, give 
about one-third of the nation as Protestants, and 
two-thirds as doctrinally Roman Catholics, after 
Elizabeth had been seated on the throne several 
years. 

However, I will not here enter further into this part 
of the question. But I will ask, how did Elizabeth's 
Government justify the forcing important doctrinal 
and other changec upon an unwilling and reluctant 
Church? I can only imagine one reply which can 
be made to this question, and that is that Eliza- 
beth’s Government believed, or at least acted as 


though they believed, that the State had supremacy 
over the Church, even in spiritual things ; and that 
by virtue of such supremacy they had a right to 
force changes upon the Church, whether she were 
willing, or whether she were unwilli Further, 
it does seem to me that the English Church by 
acquiessing in those changes after the expulsion of 
all her bishops, and some of the best and highest- 
minded of her other clergy, did virtually acquiesce 
in the supremacy of the State, and in the claim of 
State to dictate to her what doctrines she 
should hold, and how she should conduct 
her worship. In all this | may be wrong. 
of course. But I am quite willing to be convicted 
if I am in error. As far as I know, I am simply 
desirous of arriving at the trath. And I wish to 
press the consideration and the discussion of these 
questions upon both Church people and Dissenters, 
because I have become convinced myself that the 
Church of England, as one corporate entity, is in 
a thoroughly Erastian position, because I believe 
there will be no happy issue out of our present 
troubles and difficulties until Churchmen them- 
selves see this, and resolve to put an end to it at 
any sacrifice. 

I shall hope to show in my next letter how, until 
the admission of Nonconformists into Parliament, it 
might be possible to defend the Elizabethan 
settlement of Church and State upon moral 
grounds; but that ever since the admission of 
Dissenters from the Charch of England to the dis- 
charge of legislative functions, the connection be- 
tween Church and State in England rests upon an 
immoral basis. 

A HIGH-CHURCH RECTOR, 


FARM LABOURERS AND THE FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The conference on the county franchise 
question to be held in London next month deserves 
more attention than, I fear, it will get. The subject 
is somewhat spoilt. Various circumstances have 
conspired to take the wind outof Mr. Trevelyan’s 
sails, The last general election was, perhaps, the 
severest satire on democratic legislation that the 
country has ever witnessed. The shoals of new 
voters and the ballot only resulted in a Parliament 
which has gloried in supporting Mr. Disraeli anda 
Marquis of Salisbury! A further lowering of the 
franchise might, perhaps, place an Albert Grant 
in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, when the 
irony of the situation would be complete. 

It is impossible to deny that the peasaht-voting 
at the last election was anything but satisfactory. 
Neither intelligence nor principle seemed to govern 
the newly-enfranchised men. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who was officially connected with the 
Cricklade election, where agricultural labourers 
formed a large proportion of the voting power, had 
his Radicalism severely upset by the utter indif- 
ference and stupidity of the men. Notbing could 
exceed the political insensibility which was re- 
vealed The result was the election of a couple of 
ultra-Tories to represent this pseudo-Democratic 
borough. Woodstock told a similar story. 

Another circumstance which militates against the 
the franchise question is the lamentable spectacle 
presented by America. It appeared to me that if 
there was any ono subject over there on which 
there was a consensus of opinion among thoughtful 
men, it was as to the vastness of the curse of 
universal suffrage. Self-seeking politicians or Jesui- 
tical priests, manipulated the vast masses of stolid 
matter so as to constitute them mere machines for 
furthering their designs. So utterly corrupt was 
the whole system of politics that honourable men 
stood on one side, and the race was usually between 
degrees of villany. 

These considerations and others which might be 
named tend to damp the ardour of reformers ; and 
Mr. Arch will have all his work cut out to awaken 
anything like enthusiasm on behalf of the enfran- 
chisement of his fellow-labourers in the rural dis- 
tricts. I am convinced, however, that his cause is 
just, and that the sooner our sturdy agriculturists 
are invested with the right of citizenship the better 
will it be for all of us. The best preparation for 
freedom,” Frederick Douglass was wont to say in 
the Anti-Slavery Campaign, is freedom,” and | 
take it that nothing is more calculated to waken 
up the dormant patriotism of our labourcrs than 
revelation of their individual importance in the 
State. Too long have we been conteat to assume 
as normal a low and degraded condition 
for the field worker. He has been the 
pauperised hanger-on of the vicarage; the 
scorn of cockney wit, the hunting ground of the | 
recruiting sergeant, the heir of the workhouse, and 


the food of the police. As a breeder of servants 
and soldiers he has ofttimes received considerable 
petting from country squiredom, but it has been 
too much the mere impulse which leads to the 
petting of a horse or dog. Very rarely has tho 
manhood of the labourer been recognised and 

Hence the wide interval which sepa- 
rates him from the artisan of the north. The one 
takes his place in the social system as a power to 
be treated with fairly, but the other is regarded as 
a mere beast of burden. Now the grand idea of 
Mr. Arch’'s mission is to lift this poor, down- 
trodden serf to a higher level; and there can be 
no doubt that his investiture with political respon- 
sibilities is an important step in this direction. 
Some of Mr. Arch’s critics have thought that in 
these political movements he has been going beyond 
his legitimate work. I was at one time disposed to 
take some such views of the matter. It seemed to 
me of primary importance that the men should be 
better paid, and the one work devolving on Mr. 
Arch was to secure this. The mission to Canada, 
however, convinced me that this work would in- 
fallibly be brought about by emigration ; and as a 
matter of fact the wide advertisement of the article 
—bone and sinew, capacity for out-door work, and 
all that practical shrewdness which goes to make 
up what penny-a-liners somowhat contemptuously 
designate ‘‘ Hodge’’—consequent on that mission 
has brought customers into the market from all our 
colonies. The article has gone up in value so 
rapidly as a consequence of the competition among 
the lebour-starved colonists that the original 
„ene, of our labourers is fairly at an end. It 
is impossible any longer to tolerate an agita- 
tion on behalf of men who are offered free 
passages to the fairest of earth’s regions, where 
they may speedily become prosperous landowners. 
If men elect to remain in their native villages 
instead of accepting the offers of our New Zealand 
and Australian colonies, it proves that they have no 
great cause of complaint. 

I therefore regard that part of the Union pro- 
gramme—the board and lodgings part—as virtually 
exhausted. But the life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment,” and Mr. Arch may well 
turn his attention and consecrate his remarkable gifts 
to the higher necessities of his brother labourers. 
He rightly assumes that men whose voice can be 
heard in St. Stephens occupy a better position 
than those do who are politically mute, The five 
hundred thousand al labourers whom he 
represents are the very backbone of the country. 
Their toil not only enriches, but, to a great extent, 
supports us all. Mr. Arch’s contention, there- 
fore, is that there are duties and obligations other 
than those covered by the Poor Law Board, to 
which they lay a fair claim, and foremost amongst 
these he places the privilege of sharing in the all- 
important work of Government. 

The argument against the enfranchisement of the 
labourers, derived from their liability to be 
influenced in the disposal of their vote, would hold 
against those already enfranchised with equal 
force. I cannot conceive of a class of men acting 
more contemptibly than did our Berkshire farmers 
at the late election. To please their landlords they 
flocked to the polling-booths to record their votes 
for a man whom they universally distrusted, when 
a candidate was before them who represented prin- 
ciples which they hold to be essential to their 
fature welfare! Fancy a lot of men whose cry is 
that they are devoured by their landlords’ game- 
preserves, being led like flocks of sheep to vote for 
aman who is a sort of embodiment of game-pre- 
servation—so enthusiastic is he in that direction ! 
No peasant electors could ever by any possibility 
act with more shameless pusillanimity. 

I am increasingly convinced that not only might 
these half-million of honest toilers be enfranchised 


with safety, but that it would conduce to the wel- 


fare of our country. There are no men more 


thoroughly English, none more loyal to our insti - 


tutions, than the agricultural labourers. Uncon- 
taminated to a large extent with the vices of the 
wealthier classes, they would infuse into our poli- 
tical life a vigour and freshness which it sadly 
needs. Strangers to those enervating luxuries 
which are undermining the manhood of the well- 
to-do classes, these men of the field and the barn, 
would probably startle us out of our political 
supineness by their plain Saxon speech and Saxon 
deeds. The manly and out-spoken letter of Mr. 
G. Mitchell—‘‘ One from the Plough ”—to Mr. 
Gladstone the other day will serve to illustrate 
my meaning. It is all very well for dilettantiam 
to be shocked at such plain-speaking, but some of 
us know only too well that what the ex-plough- 
man sald of our average village parsondom was mar: 
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vellously truthful. A dozen or two George 
Mitchells in the House of Commons would soon 


put an end to such burlesques of legislation as we 
have been called on to witness during the past 


th ths. 
ee remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 


Faringdon, April 13, 1876. 


DR. J. W. DRAPER ON THE UNION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —In the able summary of Dr. Draper's great 
work on the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
which appeared in a recent number of your journal, 
no reference is made to a point of singular interest 
to Nonconformists. I refer to the fact, which Dr. 
Draper so clearly sets forth, that one of the most 
potent and pernicious influences in retarding the 
intellectual growth of Europe was the union of the 
State with the Church. Such an opinion, coming 
from an authority so eminent and at the same time 
so unbiassed as Dr. Draper, deserves more attention 
than it has received. As a supplement to your 
review of Draper’s profound work perbaps I may be 
allowed to quote the following passages: 

To the reign of Constantine the Great must be re- 
ferred the commencement of those dark and dismal 
times which oppressed Europe for a thousand years. 
Ad ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by nating the interests of a rapidly growing 

y. e unavoidable consequences were a union 
tween the Church and State; a diverting of the 
dangerous classes from civil to ecclesiasti paths, 
and the decay and materialisation of religion. (Vol. i. 
p. 278.) 

Again :— 

The evil union of Church and State, their rivalries, 
their intrigues, their quarrels, had produced an inevi- 
table result, doing the same in the West that they had 
done in the East; disorganising the political system, 
and ending in a universal demoralisation. . .. . 
In those deplorable days there was abundart reason to 
adopt the expectation that the end of all 
things was at hand, and that the year 1,000 would 
witness the destruction of the world. Society was 
dissolving, the human race was disappearing, and with 
difficulty the melancholy ruins of ancient civilisation 
could be traced. Such was the issue of the second 
attempt at the union of political and ecclesiastical 

. In a former chapter we saw what it had been 
8 the East, now we have found what it was in the 
— 1 3 in — te — — 
ite enoe, is perpe orance, an 
Molde 02 its inevitable result, social ruin. 

And while things were thus going to wreck in the 
State it was no better in the Church. The ill-omened 
f er beth om le 2 f 
rul to —asolemn w uture 
— (Vol. I. pp. 376 and 377.) 


And again :-- 

The Reformation made another enormous stri le when, 
at the American Revolution, the State and the Church 
were and openly dissevered from one another. 
Now might the vaticinations of the prophets of evil expect 
to fiod credit ; a great people had irrevocably broken 
off its politics from its theology, and it might surely 
have been expected that the unbridled interests and 
instincts and ons of men would have d 
everything iuto the abyss of anarchy. Yet what do 
we, who are living nearly a century after that time, 
find the e be? Seetarian decomposition, ä — 

extreme, is the process by whic 
— 1 liberty is 7 — otained. 
gran mposing religious unity implies tyranny 
to the individual; the increasing noe of sects 
multiplication he gains his liberty. I 
on utmost . In 
this respect, unity and liberty are in opposition, as the 
X . 1 ＋ 
been supposed before event, perbaps it 
y who are not priv to live 
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education, meroy. (Vol. K, p. 227.) 15 
The pages refer to the new edition, which has been 


issued af a price that places the work within the 
reach of a much wider circle of readérs. To those 


who have not read the “Intellectual Development 
of Europe,” I may perhaps take the liberty of 
saying that they have one of the most delightful 
and profitable occupations still before them. It 
would be an excellent thing if a copy of these 
volumes could be given to those ministers who are 
ill able to spare any portion of their slender income 
on books for themselves. On this question I will, 
with your permission, write to you on a future 
occasion, and meanwhile I should be glad to hear 
from any of your readers who are inclined to aid in 
a movement of this kind. 
W. F. BARRETT. 
Royal College of Science, Stephen e 
Green, Dublin. 


The lively satire of Mr. Jenkins, M. P. entit! 
„The Blot on the Queen's Head has proved hi hy 
successful. We have now before us a copy os the 
ilustrated edition with the words “ ninctieth 
thousand ” upon it. 


THE SITUATION IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From our Correspondent in the Gallery. ) 

Parliament will meet again within a few days, 
with the consciousness that it has lived through 
nearly one-half of the session. This seems a 
startling calculation to arrive at, whilst, as yet, the 
season has barely commenced, and we have only 
just got rid of the snow. But it will bear examina- 
tion ; for you will find that, practically, the working 
weeks of a session are but twenty-two, and of these 
ten had fled when the House rose for the 
recess. There ds a general impression that the fi 
ten weeks of the session have been somewhat 
wasted in the House of Commons. I confess it 
was one I shared; but, till I sat down, and, 
taking up the record of events in Parliament since 
it was opened on the 8th of February, I had no 
idea how little had been done. When the Minis- 
terial programme was discussed in the House, Mr. 
Disraeli, with more than usual ingenuousness, 
stated his reason for the extreme brevity of the 
scheme by saying that, if little was promised, hon. 
members could not at the close of the session come 
forward with reproaches of unfulfilled pledges. 
Ministers certainly did not promise much, and up 
to the present date they have not done much. 
Of the Royal Titles Bill, as the promise of it 
modestly appeared in the Queen's Speech, 
it would be too much to say that it was even as a 
cloud as big as a man’s hand, and as far as the 
expression of public opinion went it was absolutely 
unnoticed. It certainly was not thought worthy 
of mention in the debate on the motion for the 
address, except of course in the meaningless 
speeches of the mover and seconder. What fol- 
lowed was due entirely to the extraordinary mal- 
adroitness of Mr. Disraeli. It is odd, looking back 
now to his speech delivered on the 17th of Feb. 
when he moved for leave to introduce a bill 
authorising Her Majesty to exercise her high pre- 
rogative, and by proclamation to assume a title of 
sovereignty over the people of India,” to be re- 
minded of the sneer he flung at Mr. Lowe, who 
had presumed to ask an innocent question on the 
matter. As a prophet and a prophet of evil,” 
the Premier denounced the mild-looking white- 
haired gentleman sitting opposite. No words 
ever uttered by Mr. Discaeli have been 
more fully and immediately justified by the 
course of events. When Mr. Lowe ventured to 
hint dislike to the bill, and hesitate doubt of its 
probable consequences, he could not have foreseen 
the evil to the prestige of the ministry of which he 
was the prophet. It has passed all computation, and 
gone beyond all precedent ; and we have to-day the 
spectacle of a strong ministry, which had opened 
a session of Parliament with a glamour of success 
thrown about it by a bold movein Egypt, utterly dis- 
credited and almost universally condemned, and this 
as a direct result, less of the introduction of the Royal 
Titles Bill, than of the manner in which it has been 
manipulated by its author. Mr. Disraeli, it must 
be admitted, is not fortunate in the conduct of bills 
which he especially honours by his personal superin- 
tendence. It will be remembered that last ses- 
sion he introduced an Agricultural Holdings Bill 
with high promise of success, and that it was finally 


hurried through amidet murmurs on his own side, 


and laughter from the opposite. 

In respect of his Egyptian policy the resumption 
of the sittings of Parliament offers Mr. Disraeli an 
opportunity of retrieving much that he must regret. 
Through all the phases of Parliamentary dealings 
with this transaction, Mr. Disraeli's personal manage- 
ment has been synonymous with complications. 
Where a few plain words might have set matters 
right, the Premier bas gone out of his way to insult 
his interrogator as an individual, and to sneer at 
the Opposition as a party. He who has been held to 
be the greatest stickler for parliamentary privileges 
aud precedents has deliberately and with disastrous 
regularity floutel anyone who has presumed to 
question, how mildly soever, the course pursued by 
the Government. As Mr. Anderson said the other 
night with respect to Mr. Ward Hunt, Mr. Disraeli 
appears to think that we are already living under an 
Empress, and that it is sufficient for the House of 
Commons and the people of Eogland to know that 
“‘ affairs are being attended to. 

The Royal Titles Bill has passed through all, its 
stages in Parliament so far as members on either 
side are concerned. Mr. Fawcett still has a 
motion on the paper, but whether he will 
move it depends upon circumstances which at 
present appear to tend in a direction tha 
would shelve it. The financial transaction 
in respect of the purchase of the Suez Canal shares 
was also completed, and may be reckoned among 


the accomplished facts of the first part of the 
session. But we have by no means done with this 
Ministerial freak, and shall hear a good deal more 
of it before Whitsuntide. The circumstances under 
which the Goverment have negotiated, or rather 
been parties to negotiations by which the board of 
directors will be composed, have yet to be dis- 
cussed, and there are some members of the House, 
notably on the Conservative side, who are deter- 
mined to have an exhaustive debate on the subject. 
Again, there is Mr. Cave’s mission to be discussed, 
though in this respect the Government have 
effected a little coup d’éat which has not received 
that meed of public notice which its ingenuity and 
importance demands. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, and with a common-place Govern- 
ment, the expenses incurred by Mr. Cave in 
his mission to Egypt would have been 
charged to the estimatés of the current 
year, and would in due course have come 
under the discussion of the House of Commons. 
This has been evaded—or at least an attempt has 
been made to evade it—by a plan that strikes at a 
principle which no public company would quietly 
see infringed. It appears that every year the 
Government take a certain vote under the miscel- 
laneous estimates for contingencies, chiefly travelling 
expenses. Last year, when this account was made 
up, it was found that there was a considerable 
surplus, amounting, in fact, to something over 
3000“. This should, according to ordinary prin- 
ciples of finance, have been carried forward to the 
credit of the present year; instead of which, the 
ministers have helped themselves to it and dis- 
charged the expenses of Mr. Cave’s mission. By 
these means the House will not have the usual 
opportunity afforded by committee of supply for 
criticising or making inquiries into details, and it 
was, presumably, hoped that so inconvenient an 
exercise might have been evaded. Mr. Watkin 
Williams has, however, taken notice of what one 
may, perhaps, be permitted to call the dodge, 
and intends to call attention to it on an early day 
after Parliament meets. 

Looking beyond the Royal Titles Bill and the 
Suez Canal affair in search of what has occupied the 
attention of Parliament up to Easter, there remains 
little beyond the usual progress made with the 
estimates, and a discussion on the Merchant 
Shipping Bill—in respect of which the House, 
meeting in committee, has stuck fast midway, and 
got so far only by the characteristic expedient of 
deferring awkward questions till a future day. 
Clearly what has to be done to make the session of 
1876 pass muster will have to be accomplished 
after Easter. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE EAST. 
No. IL, 
Kandy, Ceylon, March 14, 1876. 

1 have now been here two months, but pressing 
duties during all that time have prevented me from 
having anything to say to the readers of the Non- 
conformist. 

y former letter was posted at Aden. There we 
had a most kindly parting with our friends who 
were bound for Mauritius. Almost the entire com- 

y were strangers to each other when we met on 
the Djemnab, Sut now, after only a two 
weeks’ acquaintance with each other, we felt as if 
loth to part. Young Miss ——, in particular, who 
had been ‘“‘ home” to finish her education, and had 
made many friends on 
when she bade good-bye to the beautiful 
Djemnah” and its company. She seemed to think 
she was going right away out of the world, because 
she was gene the line of the great highway to 
the East. e were ashore for a short time at 
Aden, a most uninviting landing-place, but a place 
that is redeemed by its black and rugged mountain 
peaks, and by the evidences one sees everywhere of 
the energy and power of the British nation, from 
the utter want of interest that attaches to Port 
Said. As in duty bound we visited the eanton- 
ments and the tanks. The latter are, no doubt, 
wonderful monuments of human energy and 
industry. How they reminded me of some of our 
big cathedral churches at home! Such an amount 
of money and labour and talent expended upon 
them ; so many years it must have taken to finish 
them ; so many millions u millions of gallons of 
water they would hold—the millions all marked in 
plain figures on each tank ; everything there but 
the water itself! There was not a drop in one of 
them! And a little muddy spring by the wayside 
would be to the weary traveller better far than all 
the empty tanks of Aden. But [ should not omit 
to say that we were told there had been some water 
in them four years ago / 

We landed at Galle on the 10th January. What 
a bright and welcome from the blasted and 
utterly barren scenery of the Red Sea and of Aden. 
But it ishot enough at some time. Notwithstand- 
ing that the north-east monsoon is on, and a chill 

ble land-wind blows every night, the ther- 
mometer during the day ranges from 82 to Sddegs., 


was quite affected 


-bargain- 
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and after eight in the morning, everybody and 
ev ing are stewing hot. But say English clerical 
friend, who has never before been further than 
Europe, and who now for the first time gets a view 
of genuine Eastern life, is delighted with everything. 
With everything, 1 should say, except the of 
the Ci men, whom he constantly supposes 
to be women. Their dress—the little short jacket 
and comboy (a sort of tight petticoat wrapped round 
the lower part of the y and reaching down to 
the heels) he declares to be preposterous and ridi- 
culous, and he becomes almost indignaat when he 
discovers that the men only wear the crop-comb 
and [evidently bestow m pains on their hair. 
while the women tie it up in a most insignificant 
little knot behind, and seem to give it as little 
attention as possible. Soon after landing we break- 
fast in Eastern style, in the best hotel in the place. 
It is large and well- inted, and extremely well- 
conducted. My friend finds here again much to 
attract his notice. We breakfast in a handsome 


itself is 
the whole building, and the freedom of access that 
is permitted, enable us to read in a new 
* some parts of ſthe narratives. 
e 7 KX. 
oors, an ts people are ing t 
everywhere. There are Moormen with embroidered 
work and jewellery for sale, and others who have 
nothing to sell, but are only anxious to give you 
silver rupees in exchange for your gold sovereigns ; 
there are Ci e with combs and tortoiseshell 
bracelets and silver brooches, and ivory and ebony 
elephants, and workboxes and walking-sticks ; and 
there are others who seem to be there only for the 
easure of looking-on ; and all are patiently waiti 
or the end of the breakfast the emerging o 
the visitors from the saloon into the verandah. 


And then come the chaffering and bageting and 
ing; the pawky whining of the Cin- 
galese, and the quieter and more dignified but 
equally persistent efforts of the Moormen dealers. 
For a great part of the day the verandah is, in 
fact, a busy pose — and one accustomed 


only to our stricter Western ways wonders at the 
amount of free-and-easy liberty is thus allowed 
and enjoyed. 


As soon as one lands he is struck with the 
variety of races that are to be met with at this 
entrance to the Eastern world. I have already 
mentioned two of these, the Moormen traders and 
the native Cingalese. The Malabar coolie is also 
everywhere, not in such numbers here as in 
Colombo and f up country. But we have 
occasion to call at the ffice, the h- 
office, and the coach and at each of these 
we find members of another class, the Bur- 

ers. They are chiefly of Dutch sige | 

t some of them trace farther back, 
are descendants of the Portuguese who once 
occupied of the island. The term Burgher is 
not, I believe, much liked by those to whom it is 
applied. Thereis something in a name all over the 
world, and here, as well as in some parts of India 
proper this class would prefer to be called 

rasians, and sometimes are so gamed. As a 
class they are not physically well represented in 
Galle. e is struck with their wasted and de- 
pressed look, and their general aspect of feebleness 
and want of spirit. And to me it seems this is 
more perceptible in Galle than either in Colombo or 
up-country. But I suspect that the climate of 
Galle is not favourable to the dev t of energy 
or liveliness in any class. Under influence of 
its stewy atm re and its fierce sun, human 
nature of every type must get — well toned 
down, and this is noticeable in Eu as well 
as in the classes that are cduntry-borm The ruddy 
complexien that one often meets with in the com- 


mercial and trading-classes at is not to be 


seen here, and even where u portly, well-pro- 
portioned is retained, there is a soft and 
washed-out about the features that takes away 


all idea of vigour or high health. To get vigorous 

and — prone A. — in Ceylon one 1— 

up-country among ters; but 

is anticipating ; weeshall come to the planters 
by-and-bye. 

We left Galle. for Colombo—seventy-two miles 
distant—by thenight coach. It starts a little after 
six o'clock, travels all night, with the exception of 
a rest of about an hour at t, and arrives at 
Colombo before sf next The coach 
is no great affair. It carries four ‘‘insides” 
and one on the box beside the driver. And it 
drawn by two horses, and of all the wretch 
** screws that ever drew a vehicle on wheels com- 
mend me to the horses in the Galle night-coavh. 
Mr. Bright in a h he made years told us 
of a man who enjoyed very bad health, and I 
think that these old horses rather enjoy their bad 


character. At all events they do . up: they 
i 


are always as they were,” only al worse than 
before. I refer to them because thisis a sort of ex- 
rience that is very common in travelling in the 

t, and because they did all but spoil at this time 


an ore 1 — night 's drive. And the ex- 


cy 8 repetition of what I experienced at the 
precisely a repetition of w experien: jhe 
same bridge exactly twelve years ago! As we drove 
outside the old wall by which Galle was at one time 
fortified, the sun had just sunk behind the western 
waves, and the moqn—quite full—was grandly rising 
rising behind the-cocoa-nut on the east side 
of the 88 And = lan aid shore the 
palms what a bright silvery li id sbe cast on 
our path and all — Our road was, indeed, in 
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great part, through one continuous grove of these 
same cocoa-nut palms, and never I seen them 
to so great advantage, I thought, as under that 
bright silver moon. But the horses! the poor un- 
happy creatures —what a variety of badness we had 
in he that night, and how much did do 
drivs all thought of a succession of ting 
scenes out of our minds, and to fill us with the one 
‘prosaic sentiment—a very lively concern for the 
safety of our lives and limbs. This was ht 
to a climax when we reached the wooden 

at Caltura, a quarter of a mile in 1 , 
and with only a light wooden rail at each side 
between us and the broad deep water below. 
eve Ge een ee oe 5 ' 
They were thrashed and coaxed by turns, but 

in vain, and the: scene on the bridge ended by our 
unyoking the kindly brutes and sending them on 
before us, we ourselves d the coach over as 
ne t. n Sterne we 
id present, sure enoug passengers 

the soach over that weary, lon bridge, nd hat 
"docile com with the four feet walking 
quietly on before, It wanted only to complete the 


picture that we should have been able to the 
ortable 


creatures into the coach and made them 
as two insides ! However, we did at 
reach Colombo a little before six a. m., and 


were we to reach it with whole bones, with 

weary and dusty bodies, and with all the of 

1 previous evening's start fairly worked out 
us. 


* 2 A. say pbs pm is the capital of 
on, its pri port, though, as 

not the port re the aS 1 Lud 
ere we © variety on are 
to be found at Galle, but on sae homer ele 
The figures representing that population are, in- 


that our race occupies in this wonderful tern 


Singalese . * 42,160 
Moors .. 22,389 
Tamils — 20,346 
Malays... » of se * — 2,486 
European descendants, or Burghers 6,771 
Europeans... ine we eb „ 
Miscellaneous it es * 675 
Total * — 95,843 
Euro one thousand, in the capital of Ceylon, 
ol tent tho oulinn ! And it doesn't make 


it much less wonderful If we say ‘‘ exclusive of 
military,” for the military are but little needed in 
Ceylon. Even in the terrible 1857—the year of the 
mutiny—every soldier was sent across to 
India ; and Ceylon, with a few Malay riflemen and 
its ordinary police, was left to take care of itself. 
to even 

treated by Government. It ought, and I think it 
„except in to religion ; 


regard 
ing that, 1 hope to have somewhat to 
say at another time. Meantime, I must here — 


| 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY 


opie are amotrika, being uageld. The Diglomatis 
tinople are on strike, bein The Di 
— abroad have been unpaid. 

On Wednesday the Canadian Parliament was pro- 
_rogued by Lord Dufferin, the Governor - General, who 
exp his regret that no progress had been made 
in the 222 with the United States relative 
to the fisherigs i 


881 


om the reserve list. The 


evening's 
opinions, 
changes 


. — 


and seven 
T 


rea seor 
inks it ounnot be said 


i 


4 
ve 


=} 8285 
= 
1 


4 


, and millions will 
where from, for its 
completion.— Letter from Pera in the Times. * 

Tun New Irauian Mumien or Justice. — 
Signor P. 8. Mancini, the new Minister of Justice 
men on 


statesman who 
of Mr. Henry 

arsociated in 
cin 


adopted by the Chamber of Deputies at Rome. A 
he attended several of the annual meetings of 
the Association for the Codification of International 
Law, where his services as an eminent jurist have 


been greatly valued. He has also for many years 
occu the position of leader of the Italian move- 


ment for the abolition of capital punishment. 


— 


Mancini's official career will be 
interest by his numerous English friends. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


The Queen and Court are now at 
Friday night there was a ht 


— 


— Her est y. a aes de- 
v a speech cee or 
vm towp. The Duke of Sax behal 


of Her Majesty, thank the torchbearers for 
Attent take himself 


rg, 

in public, but visi in private all the favourite 
spo of Prince Ge The Queen is ted 
to leave Coburg to-morrow on her to Engla . 

The nineteenth birthday of Princess Beatrice, 
which fell on Good Frida y, was celebrated at 
Windsor in the usual manner on the following day. 

On Saturday morning the Prince of Wales 
arrived at Gibraltar. He landed at noon, havin 


8 received the Acting Governor on 
highness, and he 


afterwards beld a at whieh the special envoy 
sent by the Sultan of to congratulate him 
on his return to Europe was presented. On Mon- 
day the prince, without ceremany, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new 3l-ton gun ba at the 
head of the M and afterwards ed a 
similar ut with Masonic honours, at 
the public market. His royal highness will aiter- 
w proceed to Seville and Madrid. He is ex- 


at Lisbon on the Ist of May, and at Ports 
mouth about the l4th of that — 


9 
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Edinburgh and Mr. Disraeli have iscellantom follows :—Hducation, 147, 839“L lls 8d.; tioe 
42 — = — Princess Christian at Hi ‘ ing and advancement, 24,334/. 9s. 9d. ; owment 
Cumberland Lodge. — of clergy, lecturers, and forsermons, 35,215“. 146. 6d. ; 
Am extrsordinery coon a —— ov Mr. PLimsott AND Unsszawortny Suirs.—On eee n Narr hong 
Monday in tne bad been organised, and Mr. Butt | Saturday the following circular was sent to the | 23 Ulf. Yo." Ila.“ education of Dissenters, 
r gg enen members for the erz) Of the various religious denominations | 9 5517 0s. 6d.; public uses, 2,901/. 16s. 3d. ; sup- 
2 — add the eather! throughout the United Kingdom by Mr. Plimsoll: | port of . ual Santen, ‘and pensione : 
The, “gentlemen were ae at "the railway-station —** Whiteball-gardens, = — , * 4 40,3451. 14s. Od. ; distribution of articles in kind, 
treat assistance in getting redress for 3” | 8040. 4s. 7d.; distribution of money, 16,5661. 5s. 34. ; 


by an enormous crowd, and having triumphantly 
paraded some of the principal thoroughfares, were 
met by a small but compact body of Nationalists, 
armed with sticks, ed whips, and other for- 
midable weapons. A d fight took 
which a quarter of an hour, and in 
the discomtiture of the Nationalists. Stones, 
brickbats, and bladgeons were freely used, all the 
surgeries in the were soon in active employ- 
ment, and the spectators fled terror-stricken from 
the scene of the conflict. Mr. Butt and Mr. 
O'Shaughnessey briefly addressed the Home- Rulers, 
bat the city was in such a state of turmoil that 
little could be heard. 

Various branches of the Tichborne Relewe and 
Magus Charta Associations, composed of men and 
women, most of whom were decorated with blue- 
and-white favours, assembled on Monday at Tra- 
falgar-square with banners and bands of music, and 

thence in a 8 ing manner to the 
** Reformers’ Tree” in Park. Three —_ 
A were carried on 2 k 


of the Daily 7 

gibbet and were ultimately burned. Dr. Kenealy 
addressed the ion of the crowd nearest to him 
from his broug It is calculated that not more 


than two thousand persons took part in the 
„demonstration, and no attempt at disturbance 


oovurred. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton (Liberal), and Colonel 
Duff (Conservative), were on Monday nominated as 
candidates for the representation of North Norfolk. 
The polling will take place on Friday. The 
nomination for East Cumberland has been fixed 
for Monday next, and the polling for the 26th 
instant. 

It is stated that Lieutenant Cameron intends to 
take another journey to Africa to prosecute his 

researc 
early 30,000 colliers are now on strike in South 
Yorks and —e re. 
The new Indian for 4,000,000/., bearing 4 
cent. interest, is now officially announced. 
enders will not be received for less amounts than 


perhaps, interest British taxpayers to 


It may, 
e authority of a Parliamentary paper 


know, on 


of the Dake of Edinburgh amounted to 2,550. 1 
Blackpool, which was recently made a — ts 


Among the gentlemen who have consented to act 
urors at the approaching International Exhi- 

bi at Philadelphia are Sir J. Hawkshaw, Bart., 
C. E., Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell, M. P. for Hartle- 
pool, Professor ing, of Oxford, and Mr. Ander- 
son, late of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Other 
gentlemen have been invited to act, but cannot 
with convenience absent themselves from England 


Be while 


and died 


closing her shutters on the previous night, 
from Cageataee to the cold. e 


ions of material science with the 
tions of Scripture and the investigations of spiritual 
science. 


The Athenaum states that 


’s estate 


last. In addition to the 
some weeks back, Mr. Phil - 
bitin" 0 Last tabiesting ccntsteasioe to 
oon > 

spearean bibliagraphy. * 


study | that 


My amendments provide survey of doubtful ships, 
=, verified - meg ® — „ — 
survey of grain ill you send u - 
tion {a support, — write letter to cach of your 
members, or at least do the last —I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, Samuet PIIuSsOLTL. For how can I 
see the evil that shall come unto my people? Or 
how can I endure to see the destruction of my 
kindred?’ Esther viii. 6.” 

Tun Mrsstan.— During the past week there 
were many performances of Handel’s great oratorio 
in London. That under the auspices of the Sacred 
Harmoni. Society at Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
evening, conducted by Sir Michael Costa, of course 
attracted an overflowi audience, and almost 
equally of course gave 3 h satisfaction the 
— ing well-nigh faultless. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was to have been t, but the weather 
pid by ‘Me, ‘Shakapest. ‘The other principal 
suppli r. . e other princi 

+2 on Madame Edith Wynne, Madame 
Patey, and Signor Foli. The oratorio was also 

iven on Saturday afternoon at the Alexandra 
alace. Tho h foll ing close upon the Good 
Friday ‘‘m festival ”" which embraced at 
least two concerts of sacred music, there was a full 
attendance. If we may judge from the very hearty 
cheering, the ormance gave great satisfaction, 
and if Mr. Weist-Hill had always yielded to un- 
reasonable demands, half the pieces would have 
been repeated. The choruses were given with 
much vigour. The chief solo singers were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Maybrick. 
Fun RovaL Trrizs BIII.— A committee of dele- 
of various o tions has been formed for 
purpose of ing a mass meeting in Hyde 
Park on the Royal Ti Bill. It is intended to 
call the meeting immediately after the royal assent 
has been given, and to adopt a memorial to Her 
Majesty, to be presented by a deputation from the 
m praying Her Majesty not to assume the 
title press. It is also intended to request the 
co-operation of the leadiag members of the Liberal 
party in Parliament in movement, and local 
— — * the various London * — 
been formed for organising purposes. e ann 
lamb dinner of the Guildford Stock Market was held 
at the White Lion Hotel on og | evening. 
The Ege phn | large. The Mayor (Mr. 
F. W. Lovett) = In giving the toast of 
Her Majesty the Queen,” he said he was glad to 
th ead old Saxon form. The term Queen 
been endeared to them by many years of con- 
stitutional rule, and he felt that Englishmen would 
be outspoken enough to resent any attempt to foist 
upon a title they beld so dear one which was 
horrent to them as loyal and constitutional sub- 
jects. He h that counsels would pre- 
vail, and that the illustrious lady who filled the 
throne would decline to mar the simple beauty of 
her ish title by an addition which was sugges 
tive only of “tyrants, feared and hated.” 0 
toast was drunk amidst loud cries of No Em- 
press.” 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION .—The annual meet- 
* Fe the Lancashire and Yorkshire International 

tration Association was held in Manchester last 
night. Mr. 1 Mason presided, and in moving 
the ad of the report criticised an article of Sir 
H avelock’s in a recent number of the Fort- 
nig 2 which recommended that the boys 
in schools should be trained to mili 
drill. He said, God forbid that such a thing shou 
in England. He regarded the volun- 


place 
that it fostered a taste for war oung 
and the abolition tie, edinataar eantide tas Haat 


welcome as one of the greatest blessi 


adopted—‘‘ That this meeting rejoices in the 
pa evidence which many recent examples 


ve afforded of the feasibility and success of arbi- 


dens upon the taxpayers to meet the continual! 
4115 military 1 


ven at the end of 
sat Eat ros 
616, 556i. 


= uses of the poor, 26, 954“. 14s. Id.; medical, 
80,0551 6s. 6d.; loans, 886/. 10s. The same 
return gives the total gross incomes of the London 
endowed hospitals and other institutions as follows: 
—St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 46,658/. 3s. 4d., and 
the Samaritan Fund, 3971. 14s, 6d. ; the Charter- 
house, 30,6567. Os. lld.; Christ’s Hospital, 
53,1102. 198. 3d. (exclusive of several charities 
under the management of the governors); Kin 

Edward’s School, formerly the Bridewell Hospital, 
8,634“. 5s. ; Bethlehem Hospital, 16,818“. 7s. 4d. ; 
and foundation for incurable patients, 7,314/. 5s. 4d. ; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 39,832/. 2s. 6d.; the 
Foundling Hospital, 11,465/. 9s. 11d. (exclusive of 


the Benevolent Fund, 148“. 4s. 8d., and the 
Whatley Fund, 22/. 17s.), Guy’s Hospital, 
50,662/. 586. 10d. ; 


St. Kaetherine’s 1 
6,331“. 10s. 4d.; St. Paul's Schools, 11, 264“. 16s. 10d. ; 
St. Luke’s Hospital, 4,476/. 4s. 7d. There is also 
in the return a list of about forty charities under 
the Corporation of London. 


—_>— 

The pebbles in our path weary us, and make us 
footsore more than the rocks, which only require a 
bold effort to surmount. 

Theodore Parker spoke wisely when he said that 
he measured his sermons, not by the dial at the 
opposite end of the hall, but by the dial on the 
countenances of his hearers. 

„ Wasn't that a finished sermon?” asked a lady 
of her companion, as they were coming out of a 
church. Y-e-3,” was the reply; but I began 
to fear it never would be.” 

A girl in Pitsfield was struck dumb by the firing 
of acannon. A number of married men have, in 
consequence, invited the artillery companies to 


practise near their a 

Sopa LAK. — Mr. Pontey, geologist ef the 
Union Pacific Railroad, describes two soda lakes in 
Wyoming territory, the larger one of which covers 
about acres. The other covers about three and 
a half acres, and during the greater of the 

D 

0 nearly ty is 
said to be fully. equal to the i article. It 
is estimated that the lake would yield, on 
evaporation, over four and a-balf million dollars worth 
of soda, and the smaller lake, already crystallised, 
mae to contain another million dollars’ worth 
0 a. 

Dryine PLants.—A 2 — M. Bou - 
lade, has discovered that if y-gathered plants 
be spread out between sheets of filtering-paper 
in the usual herbarium manner, and then heated 
between two bricks in an oven for two or three 
hours at about 150 — Fahrenheit, they will be 
permanently preserv without impairing the 
most delicate colours. The process is rendered 
more rapid and certain if the layer of filtering-paper 
pext the flowers be changed after about an hor. 
If this process be found as effective as above de- 
scribed, it will prove a valuable one, not merely in 
preserving thecolours, butin shortening the ordinary 
tedious process of drying plants. | 

MorpHia Diszase.—The vast abuse of narcotics 
in modern society is becoming a serious evil. There 
is no denying the fact that in countries where no 
administrative control of chemists’ exists, as 
in Englaod and America, the public too easy 
of the medical 


access to such 4 The 
officer to the Pri neil on use of laudanum 
in the industrial districts of England for the 


purpose of keeping infants quiet, stariled its readers 


nearly . neg S the West-end, to calm her 
nerves.” Chloral-punch had become an institu - 
tion in the drinking saloons of New York scarcely 
a year after its in ction into medical practice. 
Now, we hear from sober, orderly, and paternally- 
ruled Germany, that there is such a thing as bia 
disease — he amongst its tion. e 
„ like those of 
opium-eating. xperience seems to make it 
advisable to deprive people suffering from this 
disease at once and entirely of the drug. Their 
wilfulness and liability to relapses are, however, so 
great that only about 25 per cent. have been seen 
to recover in 2 large series of cases. The moral 
treatment, by urging them early to some kind of 
2 work, is particularly to be insisted upon. — 


Ds. ve Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11.— 
The only reliable kind. Dr. Edward Smith, F.i.8, late 
Medical Officer to the Poor-Law Board of Great Britain, 
writes :—“ We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is uni admitted to ve 


t has Jong been our practice, 
recommend, this kind, since, amidst so much variety and un- 
certainty, we have « in its geuui 1 
only in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 92., by all , Ansar, Her- 
and Co., 97 Strand, London. — Apr.) 
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Literature. 


— 
DR. JOHN MACFARLANE," 


If the purpose of biography should be to 
attract the sympathy of the reader towards its 
subject, and the work in which that subject was 
en Mr. Graham may be said to have 
written one of the most successful of bio- 
graphies. We have read this memoir without 
a pause in reading. It has its faults; its main 
fault being that, in the first part, Mr. Graham 
obtrudes his own thoughts and reflections too 
much upon the reader. In fact, in the earlier 

rtion of the work, there is far less of 

r. Macfarlane than of Mr. Graham, but, 
as the writer goes on, having, besides, more 
objective material to deal with, he is absorbed 
in the character and the work of the man whose 
life he is writing. Altogether, he has uced 
a book which is likely to excite especial interest 
in Scotland, to gratify Dr. Macfarlane’s 
frietids, and to elevate the ideal of the Christian 
character: 

Very interesting, notwithstanding the draw- 
back to which we have referred, are Mr. 
Graham’s sketches of the old ecclosiastical 
times in which John Macfarlane was born. 
The author, indeed, takes us a genera- 
tion beyond these to the days of a 
hundred or more years ago, and brings 
tis; as it were, face to face with many of the 
men who then, with such strength and ardour, 
wielded the sword of the Spirit, and with it 
fought the battles which it behoved them to 
fight. For John Macfarlane and his father 
before him belon to Dunfermline, and the 
father ministered for nearly forty years in Ralph 
Erskine’s church, which the young Macfarlane 
attended. Our author says :— 

Thirty-three years after Raiph Erskine died, in 1785, 
James Macfarlane came to al his pulpit. Thie esta: 
blisbed a relation very close and almost vital betweeti 
Dr. Macfarlane and Ralph Erskine. That memorable 
name touched finer chords within him than any other, 
and represented to him the living truths of the grand 
old Scottish Theology, with its Covenant God, its Kins- 
tran Redsemer, and the Divine espousals of the belie- 
ving soul, Apart from the influence of these truths 
together with the traditions of Ralph Erskine that filled 
the surrounding atmosphere, and the volumes of song 
and sermon in which his living power was prolonged, 
there was also his Bible, which Dr. Macfarlane specially 
cherished in his latest days, and which united, more 

ban one hundted years afterwards, the study of Ralph 

tskine—a room down a close in the High-street of 
Dunfermline, and which in a visit to it astonished one 
by its smallness of area—and the study off Clapham- 
common in London. 

This book, of date 1716, must have been used all 
through his ministry by the early Secession father, for 
there are few pages altogether unmarked, and some 
pages in which every verse is signalised by some vary- 
ing dot or asterisk; scarcely a psalm but is crowded 
with them, our Lord's words almost altogether, and in 
the books of Moses and those of Samuel and the Kings 


they are frequent. According to a favourite practice 
which we see in hton's ks in the Dunblane 
Library, there are on blank leaves many poiuted sayings 
in and Greek. Two, very charac , deserve 


to be recorded, the one illustrating the manner, the 
other the matter, of Ralph Erskine’ssermons. The first 
de, “‘ Ardeat orator, qui vult accendere populum (the 
orator must flame who wishes to kindle the people) ; 
and the second, on the last blank along with his 
Latinised name, Radolphus Areskious,” is the Greek 
quotation which we give in our Now Testament words, 
Christ is all, and in all.” 


Belonging to these old times were Dr. 
Husband, whose daughter the elder Macfarlane 
married, ezer Brown, Dr. Peddie, Dr. 
Smart, Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, and how many 
more! One now living remembers many of 
these. In after subject of this bio- 
graphy wrote a Life of Lawson, a copy of which 
was sent to Mr. Thomas Carlyle, and acknow- 
ledged in the following characteristic manner: 


Your Biography of Dr. Lawson” has interested me 
not a little ; bringing nt to me from afarmuch thet 
it is good to be rem of ; — awakening many 
thoughts, many scenes and recollections of forty, of 
sixty years ago—all now grown very sad to me, but 
also very beautiful and solemn. It seems to me I gather 
from your narrative and from his own letters a perfectly 
credible account of Dr. Lawson's o , course of 
life, and labours in the world; and the reflection rises 
in me that — aes = not = — 2 Island 
a more completely genuine, pious-minded, t, aod 
faithful man. Altogether original, too, peculiar to Scot- 
land, and, so far as I can guess, unique even there and 
then. England will never know bim out of any book 
or at least it would take the genius of a —— 
to make him known by that method; but if England 
did, it might much and wholesomely astonish her. Seen 
in his Aare. ah character, no simpler-minded, more por- 
fect lover of wisdom,” do I knowof in that 125 
Professor Lawson, you may believe, was a great man 
in my boy circle; never spoken of but with reverence 
and thankfulness by those I loved best. In a dim but 
singularly conclusive way, I can still remember seeing 
him, and even hearing him preach (though of that 
latter, except the fact of it, I retain nothing); but of 
the figure, face, tone, dress, I have a vivid ression 
(Perhaps about my twelfth year, i. e., summer of 1807-8); 
it seems to me he had even a better face than in your 
frontispiece—more strength, sagacity, shrewdness, sim 


* Memoir of John Macfarlane, LL.D. By WILIA 
GRAHAM, (Liverpool: Oliphant and Co., and Nisbets.) 


| value. 


plicity, a broader jaw, more hair of his own (I don't 
much remember any wig); altogether a most superla- 
tive steel-grey Soottish peasant (and Scottish Socrates 
of the period); really, as I now perceive, more like 
the twin brother of the Athenian Socrates who went 
about, supreme in Athens, in wooden shoes, than any 
man I have ever ocularly seen. Many other figures 
in your narrative were, by name or person, familiar to 
my eyes or mind, in that far-off period of my life. 

When, in 1807, John Macfarlane was born, 
those whose names were once familiar to us, 
but whose memory will be only a tradition to 
the next generation, were but growing up to 
fame—Dr. Dick, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. John 
Brown, Dr. John Young. The first great event 
in the life of the ounger Macfarlane was the 
death, in 1816, 
himself very touchingly described in one of his 
works. His father died in 1823, while John 
Macfarlane was studying at Edinburgh, where, 
with others, he used to follow Walter Scott as 
the author walked home. From Edinburgh he 
went to Glasgow. Amongst his college con- 
temporaries were Dr. David King, Henry 
Renton, William Marshall, Robert Pollok, Dr. 
John Young of London, Dr. Thomas Archer, 
and others. Mr. Graham says that Dr. Mao- 
farlane bad always much to say about 
these days; they mingled with his last con- 
versations.” No one who reads this Life will 
wonder at this. Dr. Macfarlane had remarkably 
strong personal sympathies. His family affeo- 
tions were sensitive and deeply rooted. He hai 
hosts of friends, and he loved them beyond the 
love of most men. When, one after another, 
they departed, he keenly felt each stroke of death. 
After 1 college he became, for a time, 
secretary to Dr. Abercromby, but, we are told, 
had somewhat of a struggle to make bread for 
the passing week.“ In 1830 he was licensed to 
preach, and was ordained minister at Kincardine 
in 1831. Here, after having been settled for two 
or three years, he adopted the plan of extempore 
preaching. ‘‘ At first,” he says of himself, I 
used to a great deal of nonsense, I blundered 
into my new style at the expense of my con- 
gregation.” There was no alternative between 
this and preaching memoriter. For, as Mr. Graham 
well says, in those days paper was simply in- 
tolerable. Ebenezer or ph Erskine with it 
would have had no chance with the poorest 
probationer without it.” Soon he began to 
take an interest in public questions. Marshall 
of Kirkintilloch had raised the question of 
Church and State. Of course John farlane 
took the * side, and kept it through 
out life. n his own pari defeated 
the State-Church minister in a suit as to 
the right of a Dissenting Church to have a 
bell to summon people to — * Subse- 
quently he gave an anti-endowment lecture and 

ublished a pamphlet on ‘‘ Dissenting Neutra- 
ity.” Before this, however, in 1837 he had 
married a daughter of Dr. Kidston, of Glasgow, 
who, for thirty years, was his cherished com- 

anion. Wedo not find much relating to his 
ife at Kinoardine in this volume, nor are there 
so many details as we should have liked relating 
to the rate of the Nicholson-street, now 
Erskine Church, Glasgow, which he took in 
1840, Of the Glasgow of those days Mr. 
Graham writes :— 

When Dr. Macfarlane came, Chalmers had long 
since left Glasgow, and Dick, the old professor, was 
dead eight years; but there were other men in the 
pulpits who more than filled them, most of whom are 
PR 
there are only two occu a . 
Some names of the dead will not be — 1 forgotten. 
Dr. Mitchell bad near! 
rare sanctity and loveableness ; a most venerable man, 


whom none of his students ever finds absent from the 
far and fond 7. oo? of his 5 love and 
titude. Dr. K u, too, bad nearly finished a 
ong day's work. Dr. Heugh, most skilful in 
debute—both in synod and on platform—and most 
fertile in administrative plans, which to this day 
are felt in the liberality the denomination, died, 
to the t of all, in 1846. Dr. Robson, too, is gone, 
and Wil Anderson, and Gavin Struthers. Dr, 
King was then in the height of an influence, which, 
through his powerful , told upon the opera. 
tions of the whole church; a man for whom the ad- 
miration, which his mid-day career of 272 — 
gifts, and his mingled terseness, pa and elevation 
of eloquence, ever called forth, is equalled only by the 
respectful sympathy which waits on him amidst the 
many trials of his later years. 
Great domestic troubles from the death, one after 
the other of children of ,the household, came at 
Glasgow, which no doubt deepened the tender - 


ness of a tender nature, but the public power 
and influence of Dr. Macfarlane inc with 
years. Ofa portion of this period Mr. Grabam 


writes :— 

But never was Dr. Macfarlane more felt in his real 
power than in times of trial, Then the manner, often 
outspoken, indiguant, and humorous, sometimes also 
infelicitous, softened into a woman's tenderness, all the 
more felt because his heartiness aod sagacity were 
never absent. This most excellent gift of comfort, 
which among hearts of sin and sorrow is always 
needed, leaves impressions of good on the mourner, 
and of gratitude to the consoler, which abide when 
public fame has passed away, or is prized at its true 
It was thus in concentrating himself on Chris- 


his mother, which he bas 


finished his course, a man of 


— et ein Bee. chiefly we 11 — 
arlane spent strength ; lea to others, suc 

as Dr. William Anderson, the work equally needed 
in its place, circa civilia, Meanwhile the 2 


. Moreover, 1 sympa 
in many, and eager interest in all, made them ‘ook on 
silently, while their former antagonists in the Establish- 
mont were entangled in the cross-fire of their own in- 
ternal s 
and in all 
Church 


i 


| 
2 
| 


3 
q 
17 
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w, and he was a man who did 
as 

put all his 
But when the Disruption oame, he hailed it as 
Erskine would have done; and from that 


: 
5 


amidst all temporary alienations and t scars 
left by blows in old fights between men who were after 
all really on the game side, anda —— to interfere, 
lest over- should rouse self- and pain 


sonsitiveness, none have felt like the 12 — 
the same intensity alike of sympathy and admiration 
of the home, for 


time. The greatest event of his life was, how- 
ever, his removal to London in 1861 to take the 
astorate of the Clapham United Presbyterian 
urch, which he held with unusual esteem and 
commanding be pom eats 44 last year. 
As we get to thi on ~ personal 
notes ona — from his become 
more frequent. These will very fully reveal 
the man to such as did not know him. 
Chiefly they will find an ardent holiness 
conspicuous in his character, with, as we have 
already remarked, wonderful susceptibility to 
personal attachments. His work in London ie 
very fully indicated here; and the narrative of 
it, with the incidental sketches, will be read 
with extreme interest, not to sa a morbid 
curiosity about men, but to satisfy a thy in- 
terest in Christian work and great Ohristian 
workers. This will illustrate the Oatholicity 
of the man. He was attending his sick wife in 
Devonshire :— 


On the evening of Thursday, the 7th, I was walking 
in one of the streets, and saw ee going into a 
chapel. I asked the doorkeeper what it » “Cer 
said he, it is only a prayer-meeting.” ‘‘ Only,” I 
replied, is not that enough!” I went into a back 

w, and could join in the services. It was the 

esleyan chapel. One of the speakers had heard it 
said that „% much prayer foreshadows much blessing.” 
The thought I found stimulat and encourag- 


ing. On the Friday I attend 
tional l, and on the Saturday evening 
Plymouth Brethren place. In them all I found m 


as much at home as at Erskine Church, or in 
But it was on the Sabbath that 1 found that God was 
meeting me, I worshi in the morning with the 
Wesleyans, and almost started when the preacher — 
out for his text, And God shall wipe away all 
from their eyes.” It was a very capital sermon, and 
comfort into my soul. ived that it was 
sent of God. In the evening I went to the Baptist 
lace, and there I also met God in the ordinance of 


— The subject was, “The shadowiogs of im- 
mortality,” and the text, Christ eth e and 
— to ! ht through the It was a 
very im ve indeed. I never heard in 
Scotland better discourses than I in Teignmouth 
Wesleyan and Baptist chapels. It was a day by me to 
remem be Living as I was and am t 


soul, On the foll evening it was 
howli „ I found myself in a narrow lent, ane was 
startled by the sound of praise. I * 1 
stair room. 
—5 a 7 ae tine belonging to the Primitive 
Meth . The 
Only five besides myself were 
dosen were 
xliii.1, 2, “ 


— 


flection, how is bigotry and sectarianism rebuked 


Here is a reference to Mr. Spurgeon :— 
I walking in the cool of the 2 following, ia 
Clapbam ng when I unexpectedly met Mr. eon 
all alone. walked 
than an ~ u 
ve me the 
— who sept every Day’s 


the father of the well-known Emily F „ near 
I wish I could transcribe much of that won- 
th evening 


On 
! 


It 


Talk.“ 
after next. 


14 — 
synod week 
could declare, as he had done, t 


the Baptists he would join the Church of Scotland, 
‘You are an out-and-out Voluntary,” I said, und so 


(Continued on Page 386.) 
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HE DAVID THOMAS UNIVERSITY 
T ®CHOLARSHIP. 

friends of the late Kev. Davip Tuomas, of Bristol, 
5 7— that a suitable MEMORIAL of one 80 uni- 
versally respected and loved, should be raised without delay, 
they heve resolved that a University SCHOLARSHIP, 
to be called “THE DAVID THOMAS SCHOLARSAGIP,” 
shall be founded, to be tenable st any English or Scotch 
University ; and to be open to competition by Students for 
the Congregational Mir istry at New College, ; the 
Wrsatern College, Plymouth; and Brecon College, Wales. 
This will serve to vate his memory, in connection with 
that Body of which he was so ¢istinguished an ornament. | 

It is well known that no one ſen more deeply than be did 
the importance of a learned, cukured, and efficient, as well as 
godly, ministry ; and it is believed that nothing would be 
more in accordance with his feeli than that his friends 
should associate his vame with a fund which aimed at pro- 
moting eo desirable an objrct. 

It is hoped that the sum of £2,500 will be obtained for 
this purpose, and an esrvest appeal for liberal contrinutions 
is thus made to the numerous friends and admirers of the 
late Minister of Highbury Chapel. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOUN F. NORRIS, Treasurer, 
Albion Chambers. 


W. M. JACK, * 
5), Park-street. 


Bristol, April 12, 1878. 
The following contri?utions bave already been promised 


Mr. William Sommery Iie, Bitton.......... . £200 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs J. F. Sommerville, Button 50 0 0 
Sir Titus alt, Bart, Hef 350 0 0 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M. V., Loden. 50 0 0 
Mr. Joseph D. Weston, Clifton Donn 50 0 0 
Mr. 6 Phillips, Tyndall's Park ......... > F 5 
Mr. D. Parker Evans, CI. Hon 50 0 C 
Mrs. Robert Norris, Clifton Tarn 50 0 0 
Mr. rke Evans, CH „ © 0 0 
Miss err eeeee 50 00 0 
Mr. Jonathen Evans, Tyndall's Park 50 0 0 
Mr. Mara Whitwill, Redl ound 50 0 0 
Mrs. David Thomae, Cotham m IPE att 50 0 0 
Mr. Samuel Thomas, A her dare 50 0 0 
Mr. W. P. Sibree, Redland ................. — 25 0 0 
Mr. John Linton, Chft on Re 25 0 0 
Mr. Jchn PF. Norris, Clifton........................... 28 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Rewson, Clifton............... ae of 
r. Frederick Wills, Clifton — 25 0 0 
Mr. W. H. Wille, Clifton ........ ......... * 23 0 0 
Mr. John Kemp- Weich. D „„ 
Mr. Johu D. Weston, Cotha mg „ 
Mr. Josiah Williams, Redland ............... , Mod 
Mr. G. M. Jackson, Rediand ........................ 20 0 0 
The Misses Rawson, CIton 20 0 0 
Mrs. Solomon Leonard, Clittou ..................... 2 0 0 
Mrs. and the Misses Budgett, Sneyd Park 12 0 0 
Mr. Stewart Coleman, Hrivtol ........ ne 10 10 0 
Mr. Ch Godwin, Sneyd Park 10 0 0 
Mr. David D 10 0 0 
Mr. Edwin J. Kelly, Cotbam 10 0 0 
Mrs. Price, Cfion n „„ 
The Misses Price, Clifton ....... „ 
Mrs, Elworthy, Cot ham . — „ 0 
Mr. Joseph Craven, Bradford d — 10 0 0 
Mrs. Punfeld, Ki r 
Mr. Alfred Price, Stoke Bithop ............ ss Fy 
Mr. William 8. Capper, Cotham 10 0 0 
Mr. Charles Dorne, Cot ham 10 0 0 
Mr. Leouard Thomas, Conley — 
Rev. H. A. Thomas, M. A., Redl aud 10 0 0 
Miss Keynolds, Bristo 10 0 0 
Mr. Patrick Watson, Dundee 10 0 0 
Mr. 1. Perry, Chelmsford 10 0 0 
Mr. 8, N. Redland. 10 0 0 
Sums under 4100. eeeesss este 18 13 0 
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vy recently sustained, are 
ormed that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on 
THURSDAY, May 4; and all intending donors are earnestly 
vested to vend in their contributions sen — day, to 

e undersigned gentlemen, — a 
gladly and gratetully received. * Se span 

BENJAMIN EVANS, 
Late Mayor of Newport. 


CHARLES THEODORE JONES, 
96, Grove Lane, Camberwell, near London. 


ILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


ion have determined to hold SE- 
FUL AND ORNAMENTAL WORK during the approach- 
ing summer. They respectfully solicit contributions of 
money or articles for sale. ‘Those friends who are unable to 
attend the Bauart would oblige by sending orders for pur 
chases or work. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee 


Mn. GUEST, President, 12, Clarence-place. 

Mra. N ATHAN, Treasurer, Sunny Vale. 

A. E. (Miss) RIDER, Secretary, Harmer- 
street, Gravesend. 


RT HAN WoO RKI NG sc HOOL, 
O HAVERSTOCK HILL. 10 
x Instituted May 10, 1758. 
or Orphans and other neceseitous C sexes 
from any part of the United — . mn of tem 


Eligible between the of 7 : 

75 Orphans were admitted in 1875. * 

2 3 eae Se Institution, 

a yeer to maintain 

BUBSCRIPTIONS «ill be thankfully received by 
JOHN P WELCH 
JONADAB FINCH, Secitu er 

Obe, 73, Cheapside, Loudon, . C. 


lwoy for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 
THE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held at the 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, Wepnespay, May 3- 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, Esq, Mayor of Birming- 
bam. will Chair at 7 p.m. 
Further particulars will be aunounced. 


tickets, 
** 6 J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants Inn, Fleet-street. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 
Rev. T. W. AVELING, D D., Chairman. 

The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Congregational Union of England aud Wales will be held 
in LONDON on the 8th, 9th, and 12th days of May next. 

ALEXANDER HANNAY. 


Memorial Hall, 18th April, 1876. 
ONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURE. 


Admission by 


DR. MELLOR’S next LECTU RE—the last of the series 


—wi'l be DELIVERED in the MEMORIAL HALL on 
| Wepnespay Evenina Next, 26th inst., instead of 
Tuesday evening. . 
Subject The PRIEST at the CONFESSIONAL” 
The Chair will be taken at Seven o'clock. Admission free. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, 


— — — — 


— — — — 


Urn METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


The NINETEENTH ANNUAL MISSIONARY MEET- 
ING will be held in EXETER HALL, Strand, on Monpvar 
Evenina, Aoril 24th, 1876. 

Doors open at 5.45. Chair to be taken at 6.30 by 
WILLIAM BUTLER, E=, of Clifton. 

The Revs. Joseph Kirsop, President of the Annual 
Assembly ; Chas. Garrett, Wesleyan Minister ; John Myers, 
Robert Bushell, General Missionary Secretary; W. Mickle- 
thwaite, late of Sierra Leone; John Haslam, Esq., J. P. 
Preston, and T. Boddingtor, Esq., Manchester, will take 
part in the meeting. 

Tickets may be had from the Rev. T. Newton, II, Salis- 
bury-square; or the Secretary, Rev. Nath. Fysh, 129, War- 
wick street, Pimlico; or Mr. Geo. Lowe, 44, Brompton- 


g. W. 
1 MEN S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held (p.v.) in EXETER HALL, Tugspay Evenina, 

April 25, 1876. 
The Right Hon. EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 
will preside, and will be r by 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P.; Rey. Maguire, M. A., 
Rector of St. Olave's, Southwark ; Charles Edward Lewis, 
Esq, M.P.; Rev. Jorhua C. Herruon, Minister of 8.5 


tional Church, Camden Town; Samuel D. Waddy, 
) —1 and Rev. William Brock, Minuster of Baptist Church, 
am 

The d. ors will be opened at Seven, and the Meeting“ will 
commence at Half- Seven. 

Tickets may be hed of James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street; Westerton, 27, St. George's-place, 
Knightsbridge; Hatchards, 127, Piccadilly; Stanford, 55, 
Charing Cross; Larner and Blackbourne, 58, Elizabeth- 
street, Eaton-square; Ambrose Tapper, 29, Buckingham 
Palace-road, Pimlico, and at 40, Westbourne-grove; Alvey, 
1'9, Newington Causeway; G. E. Waters, 97, Westbourne- 
— 1 Warren Hall and Co., 88, Camden-road, N. W.; 

urdekin, 97, Upper-street, Islington; Hodder a 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row ; Book Society, 28, 
Paternoster-row ; Williams and Co., 29, Moorgate-street ; 
* the Offices of the Association, 165, Aldersgate- street, 


W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary. 
[XDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Paresipent—J. P. Spencer, Esq., Oakhill. 
Vics-Presipenrts. 
G. B. Sully, Esq., 1 | W. H. Wills, Esq., Bristol. 
F. Spencer, Eeq., Oakhill, 


Princrrat—Rev, W. H. Griffith, M. A. 22 
Second Masterx—Thos Powell, Esq, M.A. (Oxon.) 
MATHEMATICAL Master—J. McKensie, Esq., B.A. 
Finest Exotrten Master—J.C., Lambert Esq., B.A. 
(Assisted by Five Resident Masters.) 


SzscretTary—Mr. Edward Bayly. 
Je may be had upon application to the Principal 
or a 
A Junior School for Pupils from seven to ten years of age. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


This School is established on the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 


women. 
ng, moral, mental. and physical, is thoroughly 


The traini 
systematised and carefully graded, and is under the guidance 
of trained and experienced teachers 

Each class meets in a separate room, and u laboratory has 
been added, in which the Senior Students are practically 
instructed in Chemistry and Physics. 

Especial attention is given to the various branches of 
Enghsh, which are taught io a manner both efficient aud 


interesting. 

The Principals having resided for some time abroad are 
enabled to evsure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Contiueutal ges. 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combinatiou of the Theory with the Practice, aud by aiten- 
tion to rhythm. 

References 


F. — d of ref | 
or tures aud uawecs erees, 3 to the 
Principals ppl) 

The NEXT TERM begioe Moxa r, April 24th. 


“A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 


near Coventry. Established 1848, THOS. WYLES, 


1.08, Director, A Pestalossian School for Little Boys, 


to well-koown Cougregatioual ministers and | 
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SUMMARY. 
Tue Easter holidays brought weather more 


inclement and perverse than usual. Good 


Friday was cold and cheerless, though a great 
improvement on the preceding day, when many 
ns intent on a seaside change for a few 

ys must have been deterred — home 
jp daw snow, sleet, rain, thunder and lightning, 
which made Thursday exceptionally disagreeable. 
Though the weather on Easter Monday was not 
— it was so far improved that outdoor 
recreation was possible. The various places of 
interest in London, museums and exhibitions, 
were thronged by orderly multitudes, and the 
railways were kept in full employment all day. 
The monster places of entertainment north 
and south—the Orystal and the Alexandra 
Palaces—received their quota of holiday makers, 
some 60,000 each, equal to the population of 
two second-rate towns; and general report 
indicates an improved style of spending this 
great national holiday, and less than the 
excess in coarse and degrading indul- 


nces. 

The quietude of the recess has been relieved 
by a Liberal demonstration at Retford, in con- 
nection with the recent election, when Mr. 
Bristowe polled the large number of 3,351 
votes. We are told that the proceedings 
throughout were lively and enthusiastic ’’—a 
result which could hardly be due to the speech 
of Mr. Lowe, who discussed the prospects of the 
Liberal party with his usual want of tact and 
in a desponding spirit, while even his cynicel 
criticism of the Government policy was feeble aud 
ineffective. Ouce again Mr. Lowe has defended 


the late Government, Surely it is time that | 


the Liberal leaders should refrain from vindi- 
oating their past conduct, and concentrate their 
thoughts on the future. No doubt, as he says, 
the Liberals in Parliament, apart from the Home 
Rulers—whom Mr. Lowe very properly declines 
to regard as allies—are a small minority,“ but 
the present is not the time for their leaders to 
proclaim the fact. Why talk of overwhelming 
majorities when public opinion is turning so 
rapidly against Mr. Disraeli and his coll 88 
as almost to alarm their opponents on the front 
Opposition bench? It would certainly be 
better for the cause that Mr. Lows should not 
be invited to take part in future Liberal 
meetings. There was not a gleam of en- 
couragement in his speech at Retford, nor a 
word spoken by him to animate those who are 
ready to fight for progressive reform, but a dis- 
creditable shirking of ell the questions that are 
likely to enlist the sympathies of the Liberal 


party. 
The result of the pending county eleotions 
will be watched with more than ordinary 


interest. The Liberals are contesting both East 
Cumberland aud North Norfolk. Mr. E. S. 
| Howard is the Liberal candidate for the former 
constituency, and comes forward under the 


auspices of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Cour 
Moore, and other prominent members of the 
party. The Royal Titles Bill is a minent 
topic of platform condemnation, and it remains 
to be seen whether the question has any great 
interest for tho Cumbrian farmers. The 
Liberals of North Norfolk have an excellent 
candidate in Sir T. Fowell Buxton, whose friends 
are * a vigorous campaign, and 
whosecourse, while he was in Parliament, entitles 
him to the hearty a of Nonconformists. 
A correspondent, ‘‘S. L,“ who has been con- 
sulting ‘‘ Hansard” on the subject, writes: — 

I find that all thro the three years when Sir T. 
F. Buxton represen Kirg's Lynn, — th woll 
known to be an honest Churchman, was a firmly devoted 
friend of Nonconformists.- In illustration of this asser - 
tion I may point to the division list on the Tests Aboli- 
tion (Oxford) Bill in March, 1866, where he will be seen 
to be one of the 217 members who voted for the second 
reading of that most righteous measure. In the April 
of the following year I fod Sir Fowell’s name on the 
list of 253 legislators who supported an amend. 
ment to the effect that the provisions of the 
Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill should be extended 
to the University of Cam Inu 1868 there was no 
division on this bill in the House of Com and in 
the winter of that year, Sir Fowell, mainly, as I . 
through his determination to support Mr. Gladstone's 
graod — for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church, lost his seat for King’s Lynn. It 
was not till 1871 that the gates of our English Univer- 
sities wore flung open wide to Dissenting communities, 
after having been closed against them for more than 
two hundred years. 


There is to be an International Exhibition 
in Paris in 1878, and a deoree to that effect 
bas been issued by President MacMshon. 
In announcing this decision, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce remarks :—‘‘ France 
declares it to be her intention to persevere in 
the my — nese 1— 2 why ay have 
inspi er policy du a ve years. 
She proclaims her — peace, which has 
alone the powor to render human activity really 
saat REA nce ge 

ence that her up wi sympathetically 
received and that the year 1878 will be 
marked by a glorious pege for civilisation and 
for our own country in the annals of the /étes 
ofindustry.” Thisis avery pleasant assurance. 
It is remarkable that in proportion as the Frenoh 
Republic has become more firmly established, 

acific ideas have been more in ascendant. 


e thought of a war of revenge is bappily pro 


dying out, and the German papers applaud the 
idea of a new international exhibition at Paris 
with great cordiality, and promise on behalf of 
the industries of that Empire a thorough co- 


operation. 

While the — of ＋ in opposi- 
tion to the gen feeling of the country, is 
looking forward wit childish expectation to 
the transformation of Queen Victoria into an 
Empress, our American cousins have got a live 
Emperor in their midst. There has been « 
considerable rush at the Brazilian potentate 
in New York, but His Imperial Majesty 


objects to be treated otherwise than as | sesti 


a private gentleman, and prior to the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, he has gone on a visit to 
San Francisco. Meanwhile, Congress is 
dealing, or attempting to deal, with the charges 
of bribery and corruption on the part of bigh 
officials, and the Democratic I. is making 
the most of these revelations with a view to the 
approaching Presidential election. The filling- 
up of the post of Minister to England remains 
a difficulty with General Grant. General 
Butler’s influence and intrigue have managed 
to prejudice the Sanate against Mr. Dana; the 
adverse decision uf that body being commented 
upon by the independent newspapers lu a tone 
intense disgust, 


— 


THE SMOULDERING EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


PuBttc opinion on the continent is just 
emerging from another phase of misgiving 
nearly amounting to panic in reference to the 
insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Count 
Andrassy’s Note, agreed to by the three Imperial 
Courts, and commended to the serious atten- 
tion of the Porte by the other great Powere, 
has turned out in practice to be an utter failure. 
~% sketched sey te — and wal the 

orms necessary to the pacification of Turkey's 
rebellious provinces, and it left the — 
of these reforms to the Government of the Sul - 
tan under high moral pressure. The insurgen'!s, 
who have contrived in the face of great priva- 
tions and hardships to hold their own through- 
out the winter months, are not disposed to act 
upon the conciliatory advice of Austria. Baron 
Rodich’s mission to them has not succeeded in 
— | — — mprawrne The — 
nor o atia, who is regarded as personally 
favourable to their interests, tried upon them 
the influence of praise, flattery, coaxing, we 
had almost said cajolery, without effect. They 
demanded some more solid guarantee of justice 
and good government than they were able to 
find in the assurance of the Sultan. They did 
not reject outright the programme of Count 
a but they proposed such modifications 
of itas they well knew would not be listened to 
at Constantinople. Baron Redich, baffled 
in his efforts to win over the assent 
of the insurgent chiefs to the Austrian 
28 assumed a more menaci atti- 

de; warned them against ex ng the 
countenance of the great Powers in their pro- 
lengation of the struggle; told them to place no 
reliance upon any hopes — might entertain of 
being joined by Ser vis Montenegro; and 
intimated to them pretty distinctly that Russia, 
2 ly as Austria, disapproved of any. 

rther a to arms. The chiefs, possibly 
because they were sceptical of the sincerity of 
this angry remonstrance, replied that they 
could not be worse off, even if the most for- 
midable punishment were inflicted upon them 
by the Powers, than they would certainly be if, 
under the circumstances which exist, they 
should be weak enough to confide in the hollow 
promises of the Porte. Like Sempronius, 
therefore, their ‘‘ voice is still for war.“ 

What is the Porte todo? It is bankrupt as 
well in character as in Nominally, no 
doubt, the Ottoman Empire possesses resources 
inoaloulably vaster than those of the rebellious 
provinces. But it cannot avail itself of them 
N enough to answer its present pur- 

the insurgents could cope with it 
uring a winter campaign, are they likely to 
sucoumb to it now that spring is at hand, when 
there will be far fewer severities to contend with 
in keeping the field? Besides they assure them- 
selves, without ogee reasons, that they 
will presently be join Servia and Monte- 
negro, the rulers of which provinces find it all 
but impossible to restrain the ardour of their 
＋ - — Mussulman 2 4 Nay, 
if the fire be once thoroughly kindled no one 
can foresee the extent to which it may not 
rapidly spread, for it is not impossible that 
the advent of autumn the whole south- 
eastern part of Europe may be wrapped in one 
general conflagration. 

The rulers of Turkey, it is to be apprehended, 
neither can nor will pacify their insurgent 

vinces. How are Oount Andrassy’s pro- 
reforms to be carried out? There is many 

a politician who believes that in the last resort 
Austria will occupy the ares of disturbance 
with a view to annexation. There is very little 
chance of this. Austria Proper does not desire 
it, Hungary will not have it, Russia is not 
likely to permit it, the insurgents themselves 
tly deprecate it, and, as a matter of course, 
fhe. Sultan might be expected to resent it 
with fiery in ation. There seems to 
de upon the surface of affairs no likelihood 
that any such step will be resorted to. 
Possibly, it has been at the secret sug- 
ion of Russian diplomacy that the pres 


of that empire has lately assumed such an 
ominously querulous tone in r to the 
affairs of South-Eastern Europe, and to the 
administrative action of Austria with a view 
to peace. It is this intervention of the semi- 
official press of Russia, coupled with the fuilure 
of Baron Rodich’s mission, which has scared 
continental politicians, who saw in these events, 
or thought ey band signs of au approaching 
rupture of the triple Imperial alliance. 

There can be little doubt that the situation 
is one of great deiicacy as well as gravity. The 
three empires may 1 at age walled 
in their o main 0 
Europe, 1 — may be — [ witb 
keen solicitude the somewhat strained relations 
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preserved down to the nt time, between 
Austria and Russia. But it can hardly be con- 
tended with success that the resources of dip- 
lomacy have been exhausted, simply on the 
d that Count Andrassy’s project has come 
to naught. We cannot ouragives 
divine what schemes 3 ingenul 
not devise to accomplish the ends whi 
Andrassy Note has failed to obtain. It 
has been su ted, we know, that the 
Powers sho draw a cordon round the 
Turkish Empire, and allow the antago- 
nists to fight it out between themselves. 
We do not say that in the last resort such a line 


of policy not be 1 * but we feel 


tolerabl dent that it not long be * 
— te. Should the Porte prove itself able, 
my such to crush its rebellious subjects, is 

t probable Russia would be contented to 


stand by and quietly witness the cruelties sure 
to be trated on the unfortunate insurgents f 
Has she not assumed to herself the osi- 
— | of protecting the Christian population of 
South-Eastern Europe? Then, on the other 
hand, what if the disaffected provinces should 
succeed in wresting from Turkey their entire 
i noeP Would Austria likely to 
assent to it, or would Russia forego her long- 
cherished but Py schemes of appro- 
priation? Looked at from whatever side, the 
question raised by the present insurrection is 
one full of difficulty and danger. Hence, it 
may be plausibly surmised that neither of the 
Great — will give countenance to an 
audacious line of policy. — will be patient. 
They will attempt again and again by some 
mode of compromise to te the rebell ous 
subjects of the Porte, whilst they preserve in- 
tact the territorial rights of the Porte itself. In 
the light of experience it would be rash to say 
that = 2 * — not to — * 
tici t diplomacy will settle once for 

the Eastern Question, but surely it should prove 
itself competent to postpone the opening of 
rd to a more or less remote and convenient 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that Dr. Living- 
stone’s uufinished work has fallen into com- 
petent hands. Early in 1873 Lieut. Cameron 
accepted the commission of the 9 Geo- 
giaphical Society to proceed to 59 for the 

urpose of ascertaining the position of the great 

iscoverer, and of rendering him uid. On his 
— up the country from the East Coast he was 
met by the melancholy intelligence of Living- 
stone's death, and was enabled to secure the 
transport of the body to an honoured grave in 
Westminster Abbey. But the young lieutenant 
felt that the truest honour which could be done 
to the — 15 explorer ye — 2 the work 
intorrupt y death, and, if possible, to carry 
it to a successful termination. How far that 
heroic task has been accomplished, and what 
still remains to be done will be best understood 
by a brief summary of what had up to that time 
been effected towards a solution of the great 


geographical problem of the day. 
At the beginning of this century the map of 
Africa was a vast blank frin by a few 


ons on the coast well known to commeroe, 

and some of them celebrated in history. The 
Sahara dietrict on the north, the fatal character 
of a large portion of the west, the difficulty of 
naviga the up reaches of the Nile, and 
perhaps the obstructiveness of Portugal where 
this power had obtained a tay Sey veg 
explain the otherwise amazing fact that the 
central err 11 * 1 yest Darwin 
— umanity ve its origin, was, 
within the memory of the living . a8, the 
least known of all habitable regions on the earth. 
Apart from the travele of Mungo Park, which 
brought 1 — result, Petherick, Barth, 
Baker, hweinfurth havethecredit of having 
opened up the northern regions of Africa. But 
eir labours up to a recent date only served to 
entangle the problems of the Nile and Congo in a 
deeper perplexity. The real strategic key to 
African discovery lay farther to the south ina 
wonderful region of mountain and water, of 
which little or nothing was known except by 
vague report; and this region was first effeo- 
tually opened up by David Livingstone. In- 
spired by missionary zeal, he penetrated from 
e Cape far — the range of civilisation or 
even of wanderiog sportsmen; and in a march 
across the continent from sea to sea, unveiled a 
country which may well be described in the 
words of Moses as a land of hills and valleys, 
drinking water of the rain of heaven; a land 
which the Lord God careth for; the eyes of the 
Lord are always upon it from the beginni 
the year even unto the end of the year.” B 
its northern watershed this Zambesi country is 
connected with an even more interesting, and 
perhaps wealthier region of lakes, to the inyes- 


tigation of which Livin e’s final efforts 
were devoted. He believed that in the great 
lake Tanganyika he bad discovered the ultimate 
sources of the Nile. But experienced geographers 
doubted whether the levels of the lake and the 
river could possibly be reconciled. On the 
other hand, between Tanganyika and the west 
coast lay a vast unknown region, at the extre- 
* which the Congo pours into the sea a 
flood of water implying some mighty sources 
far inland. But the last touch was given to 
the perplexity of the question by the failure of 
both Livingsſone and Stanley to find any outlet 
to the lake, although | carefully circum- 
navigated its shores. Stil’, an outlet it must 
have, because its waters were fresh, and there- 
fore manifestly provided with some other relief 
than that of evaporation. 

The work Lieutenant Cameron had to do 
was to find that outlet of lake Tanganyika, and 
if possible, follow the stream through all its 
windings until it could be identified either with 
the Nile or with the Congo. The — was 
found towards the southern end of the lake in 
the river Lukuga; its slow current and the 
tangled grasses encumbering its stream, having 
deceived the 1 91 explorers. But the pro- 

me could not be carried out in its entirety. 
ieutenant Cameron ascertained, as we under- 
stand him by actual inspection, that the Lukuga 
does flow into the stream joining the lakes 
Bangweolo, Moero, and Camalonda, the latest 
discoveries of Livingstone. But the flow of 
this river is northwards, and the hostility of 
the natives compelled Lieutenant Cameron to 
turn his steps south-eastwards until he arrived 
on the coast at Benguela, some 500 miles 
south of the Congo estuary. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is clear that the identification of 
the Lukuga with the Congo is only a matter of 
inference—an inference, — which seems 
to be strongly supported by facts. A glance at 
the map show how difficult, if not im- 
ble, it is to conceive that the Lukuga can 
the source of any other river than one of the 
two that have been mentioned. Now Lieutenant 
Oameron seems to have been exceedingly 
careful in his observations both of level and 
position. And Sir Henry Rawlinson, as well 
as other distinguished members of the Royal 
Geographical Society, pronounce those observa- 
tions to be absolutely irreconcilable with the 
theory that the Lukuga flows into the Nile. It 
must therefore flow into the Congo. But with- 
out in the least degree detracting from the 
titude due to the young discoverer, we may 
permitted to t, that as to the course of 
the stream we are left as ignorant as ever. 


Under these circumstances conjecture may be 
allowed. And we recall with interest the 
singular fact to which perbaps eufficient atten- 
tion has not been given, that Schweinfurth on 
his visit to the Niam-Niam, whose territory lies 
on the equator, crossed a w river flowin 
due west, on a level which, if we understan 
that traveller rightly, must entirely exclude it 
from the waters of the Nile. If now the reader 
will please to look at any map of Africa he 
will see that the region lying immediately north 
and south of the equator, between 15° and 26° 
west longitude, is almost an entire blank. Let 
him mark down Livingstone’s chain of lakes 
with a river flowing through them northwards; 
let him note Scheweinfurth’s Welle, a large 
river near the equator, flowing westwards; let 
him observe that the final course of the Congo 
is from the north-east; and it will seem not 
improbable that the problematical river joins 
these three points by a wide semi-circular 


~ . 

"This, however, remains to be determined. 
But, meanwhile, Lieutenant Cameron brings to 
light facts concerning the political and social 
condition as well as the natural resources of 
Central Africa which are even of more impor- 
tance than a correct map of the Nile or the 
Congo. He has found an internal slave-trade, 
fed by the commerce in ivory—a trade of such 
a character that the capture of fifty or sixty 
slaves represents the slaughter of 500 people. 
He has not made the acquaintance of the great 
chief Matiambo, whom Livingstone was so 
desirous to meet. But, in intersecting the 
eastward path of his predecessor, he has dis- 
covered another political power, Cassongo, who 
appears to exercise a very wide influence. It is 

ost impossible to attach too much impor- 
tance to a right estimate of the powers pos- 
sessed by these barbarous suzerains. Notwith- 
standing our inconsistency in petting a slave 
power in N. believe that this country 
still cherishes the consciousness of a mission to 
suppress the slave-trade wherever its influences 
can reach. This can never be done in Africa 


of | until the tribes concerned in this iniquity are 


convinced that legitimate commerce will yield 
to them far more valuable results. But scat- 
tered tribes are not so easily brought within 
the range of reason, as is some cunning supreme 


j 


chief ever on the watch for his own profit. Let 
commerce bring its golden arguments to bear 
on the two or three barbarous powers which 
apparently dominate Central Africa, and much 
good may be expected. It is in the light of 
such possibilities that Lieut. Cameron’s heroic 
march of two years and a-half appears in its 
true importance. 


® rterature. 
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(Continued from Page 383.) 


are we. I think your preferences should be all on 
out side.” He admitted it; but said he really did not 
understand our difficulties in the North. He said he 
had been brushing up his Latin of late, for the purpose 
of consulting the old notes on the Psaims—brief notes 
on which he is now publishing. He was very severe 
upon the modern speculations against the eternity of 
future punishment. I used the liberty of telling him 
the method of my Sabbath’s discourse on “ Simon 
Magus,” with which ho seemed pleased. The more 1 
see and know of Mr. Spurgeon, the more I am con- 
vinced that he is a man sent from God. May the 
Lord spare him long ! 

Mr. Graham follows this up by an interesting 
statement :— 


The two, both frank and outspoken, neither of them 
mystical in their devotional feelings, either in the depth 
or the shallowness of stich, nor conventional in their 
free, manly conversation, had very much in common, 
and found mutual satisfaction, Every Sabbath morn- 
ing, as they proceeded to their pulpits, they gave a look 
and token of cheer to each other. Mr. 13 iu 
driving down to the Tabernacle, usually came upon 
ik — 8 he — to T — 1 fo" 

over his servi pre rit for 
Son 1 ond at — the onmne 8 of the road, so 
regular and punctual were both, the one looked up 
from bis notes and the other aside to the open window 
of the carriago, and gave kindly recognition. 


We have quoted sufficient to show the cha- 
racter of this volume, which we pass to the 
reader with the heartiest commendation. 


MR. SPURGEON ON COMMENTARIES.” 


Mr. Spurgeon has gained for himself a 
„degree as a preacher which entitles him to 
be heard on matters that pertain to the 
polpit, and those who welcomed his Lectures 

my Students will welcome this companion 
volume on ‘‘Commenting and Commentaries.” 
Without any indiscriminate ocensuring of 
hortatory or topical sermons, he 
believes that expository — is greatly 
needed, and that all * ers would be better 
if they were more able expounders of the in- 
spired word. Now divines who have studied 

e Scriptures (he says) have left us great 
stores of holy thought which we do well to use. 
Their expositions can never be a substitute for 
our own meditations, but as water poured 
down a dry pump often sets it to work to bring 
up water of its own, so suggestive reading sets 
the mind in motion on its own account. Here, 
however, is the difficulty. Students do not 
find it easy to choose which works to buy, 
and their slender stores are often wasted 
on books of a comparatively worthless 
kind. If I can save a poor man from 
spending his money for that which is not 
bread, or, by directing a brother to a good 
book, may enable him to dig deeper into the 
mines of truth, I shall be well repaid.” For 
this Jer he tells us, he has toiled and read 
much, and passed under review some three or 
four thousand volumes. From these he has 
compiled the catalogue which occupies 160 of 
the 200 of the book before us. And even 
those who are not prepared to accept his verdict 
will find this @ exceedingly useful. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s judgments on books are in- 
fluenced, no doubt, partly by his mental idio- 
syncrasy. It could not be otherwise. And we 
are not ised to read the glowing terms in 
which he describes Matthew Henry and John 
Trapp. And yet he is not an indiscriminate 
eulogist. For example, while he says, Trapp 
is my especial companion and treasure ; I can 
read him when I am too weary for anything 
else; Trapp is salt, pepper, mustard, vinogar, 
and all the other condiments;”’ he says likewise, 
Some of bis remarks are far-fetched, and, like 
the far-fetched rarities of Solomon’s Tarshish, 
there is much gold and silver, but there are 
also apes and peacocks.” Mr. Spurgeon, it 
will be seen, cannot repress his humour. Of an 
exposition of the New Testament by a 
Thomas Boys, he says, ‘‘Students do not 
require Boys’ exposition.” The com- 
ment on Dr. J E Parker’s ** Homi- 


letic Analysis of tthew,” is :—‘‘ Dr. 


Parker is an able, though somewhat——-. But 


stop, he is a near neighbour of ours!” He is 


* Commenting and Commentaries : Two Lectures Ad- 
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President. (London ; Passmore and Alabaster.) 
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not so reticent, however, about a nearer neigh- 
bour, for of Dr. David Thomas’s ‘‘ Homiletical 
Commentary,” he says— We hardly know a 
more suggestive book. His theological opinions 
do not prevent his doing justice to men of 
another school. Of Dr. James Morison's Com- 
mentary on Mark,“ hesays—‘ A deeply learned 
work; we know of none more thorough. Dif- 
fering as we do from this author’s theology, we 
nevertheless set a high price upon this produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Spurgeon's description of the Speaker's 
Commentary,” as it is called, seems to us to fall 
far below its merits. Of course it is a great 
work, and contains much which tends to illus - 
trate the text; but if you had it you would not 
turn to it for spiritual food, or for fruitful sug- 
gestion, or if you did so, you would be dis- 
appointed. The object of the work is to help 
the general reader to know what the Scriptures 
really say and mean, and toremove some of the 
difficulties, It keeps to its design, and in a 
measure accomplishes it.” Now, is it not the 
8 object of a commentary to help the reader 
to know what the Scriptures really say and 
mean? And if the preacher is aided to acquire 
a correct understanding of what God really says 
in His Word, is it not the greatest benefit he 
can receive from other students of the Word? 
Those who can assimilate into their own nature 
such commenting as Trapp’s, as Mr. Spur- 
geon can, and reproduce it in the new forms 
which the assimilating mind gives ‘t, may attain 
much raciness and pungency of speech. But 
we should dread the effect of much of Trapp on 
common minds, and should expect, as the re- 
sult, more of the apes and than of 
the gold and silver.“ Nothing can be accepted 
as compensation for a true and genuine render- 
ing of revealed truth to those who wait on the 
Ohristian ministry. A truth this, to which none 
will assent more cordially than the honoured 
minister of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


GEOLOGY FOR STUDENTS.* 


Mr. Green hes written a really able book, full 
of information, admirably arranged, and oalou- 
lated to be extremely useful. He is too apt to 
depreciate his own work, speaking of it as no 
more than a compilation ; but it is so simple, and 
at the same time systematises so well, and pre- 
sents general results so clearly, that it may 
well claim to be something more. To write a 
a good handbook to any science is not such an 
easy matter. There must be reserves; else 
many signs soon betray the lack. And in no 
d ot is this more true than of geology. 

y com- 


For, notwithstanding that geology is 
ison a modern science—being still somewhat 
ess than a century old—its relations and sub- 
divisions multiply every year; so ily, 
indeed, that it may well be said it is already 
the nt of many sciences—mineralogy, 
—— n cosmogony, and paleon- 
logy g the most notable. ach of 
these is now a sufficient study by itself; but as 
Professor Page has well pointed out, the geologist 
must master the drift of each, and not 1 
whit behind in command of their several results. 
Professor Green has shown in this handbook 
how these sciences interlace, and how the 
geologist must consider their various results, 
he can be justified in generalising; and 
he thus sums up, very aptly, as we think, 
the peculiar influence which the speculative side 

of the study exercises: 


In spite of the elementary character of the work,” 
he says, I have not thought it desirable to shut out 
altogether those speculative branches of the subject in 
which we are at present only feeling our way darkly 
along, and ba ve not yet been able to arrive at any con- 
clusion whatever. It has been objected to natura! 
science in geveral, and the objection applies with 
special force to geology, that it is — — for an 
instrument of education, because much of it is uncertain 
and liable to be upset by new discoveries, and much of 
it is at present little more than a blank. But it is this 
very circumstance which seems to me to constitute one 
of the chief claims of science to rank high amo 
educational tools. The multiplicity of its unsett) 

oints causes it to make constant calls on the imagina- 
on, and so to fill a corner hitherto unoccupied in the 


educational programme, for the results of mathematics 
are too and those of classics tuo stereot , to 
leave much scope for imaginative ingenuity. In short, 


let us have mathematics with its severe logic to develo 
our 14 faculty, literature and art with their 
elegances to form our taste, and natural science with 
its vexeai questions and unsettled problems to stimulate 
aud at the same time guide our imaginations, and we 
shall havea curriculum with,every requisite for develop- 
ing the intellect all round, and producing that highest 
result of culture—a many-sided mind.” 


This isa word which at the present time is 
well-spoken, for the tendency has been so 
marked in our educational methods to run in 
one direction at the expense of the others, that 
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it can hardly be too much emphasised. At the 
same time, however, it is not well to give too 
much prominence to the problematical and 
speculative side of geology ; for there is a limit 
within which the results are exact and decided 
enough, else Mr. Green could not have made so 
ras so interesting a book as he has done. 
a chapter on descriptive geology, 
he favours us with a list of leading definitions, 
he then passes on to consider the process of 
denudation—the action of rain, running water, 
frost and ice, and wind; then, naturally, he 
passes on to consider the uses of waste in the 
economy of the earth, and is led to show how 
deposits are being constant! formed—how the 
process of renovation and rebuilding proceeds at 
equal pace with that of eroding and wasting; and 
here he advances on the central theme of specu- 
lative geology, adopting a kind of modified 
uniformitarianism, making oonsiderable use of 
the recent masterly works of Mr. James Geikie 
and Dr. Croll. On this bead he says very well:— 

While we resolotely reject agencies differing in kind 
from those of the present day, we may low of a 
difference in degrees, and admit the bility of the 
change in life having been more rapid in fermer times 
than now, and so not exceed the limits in time to which 
8 ls lations seem to tie us down. 

t behoves us to be very candid hor we to causes 
differing in kind from any of which we have had any 
experience, still we must not lose sight of their being 
forces which are odic in their action, and yet reour 
so seldom that span of human experience bas not 
been long enough to witness even a single instance of 
of their display.” 

This we think is a cautious and at the same 
time a philosophic view of the matter. Of the 
many excellent pieces of description scattered 
through the volume, carrying a weight of 


— t and er page with ** we can 
ord to give but one specimen on the partings 
in seams of coul—which is also a good evidence 


of the attractive clearness of the style :— 
Thick seams of coal are very 


Coal of South Staffordshire for instances is in the 
centre of the field a mass of coal thirty feet in thick- 
ness and is practically a single seem; even 
under this form, however, it is ly seen to be made 
up of a number of beds, from one another 
— of stratification, and differing in character 
— A as we trace the seam no — 
dome in the beds, and thicken to : 
and, in a space of five miles, the seam of thirty 
feet has become split up into ten ogals, which, with the 
— between them, make up a thickness of 500 
eet. 

We can readily understand how partings were formed. 
When a certain thickness of vegetable matter bad been 
accumulated, it was lowered beneath water, and mud 
or sand deposited on the top; but the submergence 
lasted only for a very thin layer being laid down—then 
the whole was raised again, and vegetable growth and 
formation of coal began afresh. __ ; 

We heartily recommend this admirable book 
to all those of our readers who take an interest in 
scientiflo—more especially geological—studies ; 
and we shall look forward with interest to 
the other volume which Mr. Green proimses as 


a companion or supplement to this one. 


ROBINSON ON THE REVELATION.® 


The name of William Robinson will not soon 
be forgotten in Cambridgo, nor will it be for. 
gotten by those many students scattered 
abroad, both Conformist and Nonconformist, 


who enjoyed occasionally, or larly, his 
pulpit ministrations. 332 4 become 
ers of these , will not find it difficult 
to “recall the kindling eye, the enrapt look, 
and the earnest tones of the speaker as he gazed 
in at the open door of the A s Vision, or 
described the glories of the New Jerusalem, or 
leaded with them ‘to wash their ents, 
hat they might have a right to the tree of 
life.)“ And others who had not the privilege 
of hearing will welcome anything from the 
pen of so able and thoughtful a man. The 
expositions contained in this volume were 
given to the author’s congregation in 1867 and 
1868. A few weeks before he left home for 
America in 1874, a wish was expressed that he 
would publish them. He replied, ‘‘ When I 
come back from America, I will see toit. I 
shall have more time then, —intimating that 
he should then be able to give them a careful 
revision. That design was not fulfilled, for he 
never returned, and the book remains of neces- 
sity without his revision, and without those 
alterations which fresh or further thought 
ry suggest. But as it is we welcome it. 
to the date of the writing of the Book of 
Revelation, Mr. Robinson eres to the old 
x founded on the statement of Irenzus, 
at it was written towards the end of the reign 


By WILLIAM 


Exposition of the Book of Revelation. 1 


Ropixson, of Cambridge, (London 
Stoughton ) 2 


of Domitian, that is about A. D. 95 or 96. For 
the difficulty which drives many to assign to it 
a much earlier date—that arising from tho 
great difference in style between thie Book and 
the and Epistles of John—he finds a 
new solution. He believes it probable that 
John wrote the visions of the Book while in that 
state of trance in which he received them—a 
solution which is at first more likely to excite 
a smile than to command approval. But Mr. 
Robinson's — is more easily laughed at 
than answe Among the earliest instruo- 
tions addressed to the seer was thie—‘' What 
thou seest, write”; and ere the vision closes 


the command is repeated, write.“ When the 
seven 


narrative advances to the epistles to the 
churches, every one of them is by the 
command, ‘“‘ write.” In the tenth chapter we 
are told of a mighty angel coming down from 
heaven, having in his hand a little book, and 
he lifted up his voice as with the strength of a 
lion, and thunders rolled vocal with informa- 
tion; and, says the apostle, referring to the 
very midst of the vision, J was about to write,” 
1. e., he was about to write while in a state of 
trance, but the command reached him, Seal 
up these things and write them not.” 

To remove the incredulity with which the 
idea of writing while in a state of trance is likely 
to excite, Mr. Robinson quotes cases from Aber- 
crombie’s well-known work on the Intellectual 
powers, and from his own knowledge, in which 
persons have written and done other marvellous 
things while in a state of somnambulism. And 
then he shows the bearing of his 9 or 
hypothesis on the style of the book. It is 
well known that there are certain bodily affeo- 
tions, under the effect of which a human being 
is carried back in some one respect to the time 
of early life.” There is cited the instance of a 
lady who, when ill, spoke in an unknown lau- 
guage, After some difficulty it was discovered 

be Welsh. And the mystery was afterwards 
solved by the discovery 


in her childhood 
she had a nurse who was a native of Brittany, 
where the mg 1 substantially the same as 
that of Wales. is is by no meens a solitary 
case. Now the Book of Revolation is written in 
such Greek as we should. expect from the 
Galilean fisherman, rugged and ungrammatical, 
rather than in such Greek as he acquired by his 
long residence in Asia Minor. Aud the state of 
trance in which he wrote the Revelation, is the 
explanation of the fact that the Apostle wrote 
it in the style of his youth, not of his old age. 
This solution, which we state without any 
attempt to discuss it, receives, us Mr. Robinson 
himself says, some sanction from the opinion of 
Dean Alford, who says, ‘‘ If the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse belong to one and the same writer, 
we must seek for the cause of their diversity, 
not in chronological but rather in psychological 
erations.’ 

We cannot say that Mr. Robiuson's exposi- 
tion of the famous passage in chapter xx. re- 
specting the thousand years and the first resur- 
rection approves i to our judgment— 
differing, though it does, from the ordinary pre- 
millennial interpretation. But it would require 
a review, not a brief notice, to discuss this and 
other points. The whole work is so clear and 
thoughtful and devout, that wo consider it 
worthy of a place among our best expositions of 
the Book of the Revelation of St. John. 


—_ 


MUSICAL TALES.“ 


In spite of a certain effusiveness an! over- 
strained sentiment, these tales show vot a little 
power in the interpretation of special moods of 
mind, and communicate a good deal that is 
interesting ing the most important 
epochs in the lives of the great composers. 

ut the author is apt to mislead as well as 
to stimulate by the method adopted. We find 
ourselves oftentimes puzzled to discriminate 
between what is actual fact and what is pure 
fancy. Very great freedom is used, where a 
little more exactitude might have been ob- 
served. We suppose it is to cover this element, 
and to meet any objection that inay be raised to 
it, that the word phantasm is used in the 
title- ; and ly it is in not a few cases 
fully justified. The plan is to take some little 
fact or incident in a great musician's life, and 
to weave out of it a sort of fairy-romance, in 
which we have a good deal of that Zauberei, so 
pleasant in Tieck and Novalis, but apt to be- 
come somewhat grotesque when brought into 
sharp association with real affairs. The Ger- 
man people can stand a good deal of this sort 
of thing in connection with their great men, 
no doubt; but we are not sure that in this case 
the anonymous editor might not have, iu his 
own interest as well as in that of the author, 
have pruned a little in view of an Unglish 
audience. We believe, however, that there 
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is an ever-increasing community in our count 
who are daily becoming more familiar wi 
the lives of the great composers, and who 
will, in a certain respect, be prepared to welcome 
such a volume as this. What we most regret 
is that the author did not add a few notes to tell 
us how far we were to her substratum 
as real fact—this would have added immensely 
to its usefulness. We have glimpses of Mozart, 
Haydn, Scarlatti, Gluck, Beethoven, and 
manymore. Even Benjamin Franklin becomes 
the centre of a very pretty and suggestive 
romance, titled ‘“ Invention of the 
Harmonica, and we are strangely interested 
in Mrs. Davies and her daughters. The Cat's 
Fugue” is another most enticing sketch. Mary 
Davies, who promised to ea fine singer, 
we are told, lost her voice, and Franklin set 
himself to invent a substitute for it—a ‘‘ second 
voice —which he found at length in the 
harmonica, and the sketch ends in this very 
touching style :— 

When Mrs. Davies was dead, and Cecilia a celebrated 
singer in Italy, Mary returned to London, and now 
discovered that her second voice had undermined her 
health far more than the first could have done. She 
withdrew from society, and lived in the strictest retire. 
ment, scarcel recelving her most intimate friends. 
Alone, separated from all that were dear to her, Mary 
saw the days dawn and pass away, hoping nothing, yet 

not. She never com she .was even 
cheerful, for could she not sing? Did not Ais voice 
sing with her? And the voice which she had received 
from him remained sweet and clear when Mary's bair 
was streaked with grey, and the bard hand of time had 
destroyed the beauty of her features. Where did she 
send those glorious sounds which every evening she 


drew from her beloved harmonica! No one knew. 


The doctors wondered how that frail life sould still 
endure, they could not understand what sustained it, 
for many years they had predicted Mary’s speedy death. 


Some t 1 w not what, power to keep 
the soul within the feeble ne. 
On the 27th April, 1790, 7 was carried to her 


for the last time. o smiled joyfully as 
her fingers touched the glasses, and the well-remem- 
bered melody— 
Then fare thee well, my dear, dear love | 
was drawn forth by her still beautiful hands. Sud- 
denly she started, listened, leaned back, fand ceased 
to breathe—the frail thread of her life was broken. 

In that same hour, far from her quiet chamber, far 
* over the wide ocean, the angel of death bore away 
to the regious of blessedness the mighty soul of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


Such is a fair imen of this volume. It is 
high flown, in spite of its wide knowledge, and 
its evident nature feeling and fine descriptive 
touches, but it may find many admirers, 


THE FORTNIGATLY AND CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEWS, 


To the Fortnightly Review for this month Mr. G. 
H. Lewes contributes the first of two articles on 
‘Spiritualism and Materialism. The chief point 
seems to be that the schools of thought represented 
by these two words are both of them right and both 
of them wrong. Materialism represents the objeo- 
tive, and spiritualism the subjective aspect of the 
same ultimate and unknowable fact. The error of 
the extreme advocates of either school consists in 
looking at the fact exclusively in one aspect. Nor 
is the common-sense majority free from illusion in 
supposing that spirit and matter can be detached 
one from the other as two ultimately different 
entities. They are the same thing, but that thing 
is not what the materialist sees, nor yet what the 
spiritualist thinks. This view is not original. It 
marks the tendency of the times to seek a tertium 
quid that shall reconcile all old-world disputes. The 
question of its soundness is too large to be entered 
upon here. More original is an editorial article on 
Macaulay in anticipation of the biography which 
had not appeared when the criticism was written. 
Mr. Morley’s view of Macaulay's claims as a writer 
is not exactly what the million admirers of the 
latter would expect ; but yet it does full justice to 
the robust qualities which have ensured his popu- 
larity. Clearness, confidence, a genius for narra- 
tien, vividness of feeling, and picturesqueness of 
preeentation are granted. But the deeper qualities 
of the historical critic, and the finer graces of style, 
are strenuously or even v tly denied. To 
borrow the figure of an old writer, Macaulay’s 
prose is not like a flowing vestment to his thought, 
but like a suit of armour. It is often splendid and 
glittering, and the movement of the opening pages 
of his history is superb in its dignity. But that 
movement is exceptional. As a rule, there is the 
hardness, if there is also thesheen, of highly-wrought 
metal. There is no liquid continuity such as indi- 
cates a writer possessed by his subjects and not 
merely possessing it.” These remarks appear to us to 
express a very genuine criticism, and they are a 
fair specimen of the whole article. Amid the 
mania for spelling bees,” one naturally turns with 
eager interest to see what Mr. Max Müller has to 
say on the subject of spelling. Many pedantic 


philologista will be horrified to find that he is 
severely bitten by the madness of the Fonetic 
Nuz.” He gives no support whatever to the 
theory that anomalies in spelling protect the his- 
toric continuity of language. And we must confess 
that he makes out a very good case for his own 
point of view. He shows that the English lan- 
guage is not singular in the schism which has 
grown up between pronunciation and spelling. 
What is peculiar to English is the conservatism 
which persists in keeping to old habits of writing 
when habits of speech have changed ; and perhaps, 
also, the pedantry which within the last two 
hundred years has revived Latin spellings of words 
once accommodated to English pronunciation. But 
even more startling than Mr. Max Miiller’s views 
on this subject is an article entitled ‘‘ Some Truths 
about Egypt,” by Greville J. Chester. Certainly, 
if the statements made in this article are fact, 
we in this country have a great deal to answer for. 
We have favoured the Khedive in every possible 
way. We have petted him with English patron- 
age and pampered him with English capital, un- 
mindful that in doing so we have been helping and 
supporting the greatest slaveholder in the world. 
Mr. Chester declares on his own personal know- 
ledge that, notwithstanding the professed prohibi- 
tion of the public trade in slaves, there is no 
scarcity whatever in the human article. The 
market is kept amply supplied ; and it can be sup- 
plied only through two avenues, Suez and the Nile, 
both of whieh are under the immediate com- 
mand of the Khedive, who, if he were 
seriously in earnest, would block them at 
once. Slaves are seen daily descending 
the Nile in open day” says Mr. Chester. 1 
have repeatedly seen them myself when ascending 
and descending the Nile in a dahabeeah. I have 
seen slaves chained together with iron chains;and 
on one occasion a slave heavily loaded with irons 
attempted to end his miseries by throwing himself 
into the Nile before my boat.” Surely there is 
something of the Pecksniffian order in our anti- 
slavery eloquence when we can assiduously sup- 
port a Government under which this kind of thing 
goes on. Nor is this all. The system of forced 
labour cruelly carried out amongst the nominally 
free population, the harsh conscription, and the 
grinding taxation, are such as to make us blush for 
our Egyptian ally, and for our part in bolstering up 
his tyranny. The principal feature in the review 
ok Home and Foreign Affairs” is an eloquent 
invective on the social and national hypocrisy 
manifested in the miserable history of the Royal 
Titles Bill. 

In the Contemporary Review we naturally turn 
with melancholy interest to an article On the 
Bases of Morals,” by the late James Hinton, which 
seems to have been the last production of his pen. 
It shows all the rapidity and keenness so eminently 
characteristic of his intellect. But it is impossible, 
at a time when his loss is so painfully felt by a 
wide circle of admirers, to criticise with impartial 
freedom the views that are advanced. If we 
understand him rightly he would have made the 
ultimate base of morals to be truth of emotion, or 
a true response of the feelings to the facts of con- 
duct, or of mutual relationship. Mr. Grant Duff 
contributes a paper on the Political Changes of 
the Last Thirty Years,” the upshot of which 
is to show that, while the general tendency 
is in the direction of democracy, the issues 
of the future must be largely affected by 
the relations of Russia and Germany. We note 
with satisfaction that the writer is disposed 
to make light of the panic fears excited 
by the southward extensions of Russian terri- 
tory in Asian Mr. Spedding takes occasion, 
from a biographical dissertation on Lord Bacon by 
Dr. Abbott, to return to the charge in defence of 
his rehabilitation of Bacon’s moral character. It 
seems to us that moral characters which require a 
large amount of ingenious explanation are not very 
desirable. And we must protest against the 
assumption that splendid intellectual gifts of 
necessity exclude the possibility of moral baseness. 
There is an important article by Professor Sidg- 
wick, on Idle Fellowships,” which is generally 
favourable to Lord Salisbury’s proposed reforms, 
so far as they deal with this subject. The con- 
clusion of his argument is expressed in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘It is inexpedient to employ as a 
stimulus to the study of undergraduates a system of 
pecuniary prizes so large that they inevitably become 
the end and goal of such study, and determine its 
nature and direction.” The writer also denies that 
such prizes are at all necessary to attract young 
men to the University. If it were so,” he says, 
it would follow, that the relations between the 


University and the country are in need of radical 
alteration.” In conclusion Mr, Gladstone gives a 
fresh instalment of his dictionary of Homeric 
antiquities. His notes on the ‘‘ Horse” and the 
„Chariot show very careful study, but we confess 
we should greatly prefer to have his criticisms on 
the military estimates of the present Government. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Globe Encyclopedia, Edited by J. M. Ross, 
LL.D. (Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack.) This 
encyclopedia seems to be thoroughly well and care- 
fully done, presenting in little, a vast amount of 
information. It is scientific, geographical, technical, 
and biographical—the notices under the last head 
being uncommonly well written. Amid the mass 
of cyclopsedias now issued, this may be said to be 
the most general and exhaustive. It embodies the 
gist of what is found in the ordinary cyclopaedia, 
together with the pith of the old gazetteer,” and 
‘brief biography reference book. The present 
volume goes up to Can.“ The editor in his 
preface says: There must always be a temptation 
even in the newest editions, to retain as much as 
possible of the old matter, when not absolutely in- 
correct in statements of fact, though the general con- 
ception of the subject be faulty, or even antiquated. 
On the other hand, an entirely fresh work leaves 
an editor and contributors free to make the amplest 
use of the most recent research, and to give effect 
to that change in the relative proportions of things 
which time infallibly brings about. A new ency- 
clopedia, therefore, may be said to have a reason 
for its existence, if it honestly tries to avail itself 
of the natural advantages of its position. It is 
believed that in some measure the Globe Enoy- 
clopedia will be found to have done this.” We 
believe this modest claim is well-founded. 
Sometimes, as is inevitable in such a work, we meet 
with slight slips and misprints, as under heading 
of Matthew Arnold, his well-known ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism” are given as Essays on Criticism — 
very different matter. But generally the informa- 
tion is correct, and well condensed and attractively 
presented. 

Moses; a Biblical Study. By J. J. Van Oosrer- 
zzz, D. D. Translated from the Dutch by James 
Kennedy, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
The first book of Dr. Oosterzee which was intro- 
duced to the English public, if we remember 
aright, was a small volume of Apologetical Lec. 
tures on St. John’s Gospel,” and it was a fitting pre- 
face to larger works which have followed. Its 
mastery of the argument for the Johannine author- 
ship of the Gospel, and the Christian heartiness 
which pervades it, at once secured the confidence 
both of the learned and the devout. Oosterzee 
commenced his theological career in 1840 with an 
able Latin dissertation in defence of the Gospel 
history against the mytho-poetic hypothesis of 
Strauss. In 1862 he was called to his alma mater, 
the University of Utrecht, as professor of theology. 
Dr. Schaff says of him: —“ He is generally con- 
sidered as the ablest pulpit orator and divine of 
the evangelical school in Holland now living. He 
combines genius, learning, piety. He is orthodox 
and conservative, yet liberal and progressive. He 
seems to be as fully at home in the modern theo- 
logy of Germany as in that of his native 
country. To his attainments in scientific theo- 
logy he adds a generally literary culture 
and fine poetic taste. We are told that 
it is as @ pit orator that he first aoquired 
a brilliant and solid fame. But the volume before 
us is the first volume of his sermons which we have 
seen. Their style is graphic, rich, and glowing— 
more rhetorical than that which at present prevails 
in England. And, if appropriately delivered they 
must have produced a very deep impression. The 
preacher does not discuss such questions as belong 
to the commentator and the apologist, but every 
page makes you feel that he knows all about these 
questions and has formed his opinions upon them. 
His aim throughout is spiritual and practical. He 
sees in the providence which governed the history 
of Moses and the destinies of Israel, the providence 
which rules the lives of men, and the progress of the 
church of to-day. And in the motives and acts of 
the men of former times, he reads the human nature 
which is at work all around him in modern society, 
so that his sermons are not mere descriptions of 
a remote age and of people of a strange tongue, but 
veritable of mercy and of righteousness to 
the men of Utrecht, and of London. We should 
add that the translation bears no signs of ite being 
a translation. You might suppose the sermons to 
have been written and spoken in English. 

Rudiments of Theology. A First Book for Students. 


' 
| By Joux Prixrncton {Norris, B. D., Canon of 
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Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. (London: Rivington.) This work is 
the result of a request often made to the author by 
candidates for ordination, that he would put into 
their hands a compendious manual that might 
serve as a first book in Theology. In the first part, 
the fundamental doctrines of the Creed are con- 
sidered—the doctrine of God, of God the Son, of 
His Atonement, of God the Holy Ghost, of His 
sanctity of work by means of the Church and her 
Sacraments. In the second part. by way of 
illustrating what may be called the method of 
theological induction, the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is selected, and the student is invited to make 
a rapid survey of Holy Scriptare, with a view 90 
gathering therefrom what seems to be revealed to 
us respecting that mystery. Apart from our dissent 
from its doctrinal standpoint, which is a species of 
High and Broad Churchism combined, we cannot 
commend the book as likely to help in the forma- 
tion of robust and intelligent thinkers. Its 
argumentation is feeble throughout 

A New Solution in part of John's Revelation, 
Showing that Chapters I.—XI. chiefly describe the 
Apostasy, and Chapters X1I.—XXI1. the Free 
Church. By the Rev. R. Gas or, M. A., Bath. 
Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co.) The author tells us that soon 
after he had published his Solution of the Apoca- 
Iypse he saw reason for modifying the conclusions 
at which he-had arrived. This led him to examine 
again very carefully such symbols in Holy Scrip- 
ture as are confessedly fulfilled or explained. And 
the result, as bearing on prophecy, is given in the 
volame before us. On its accuracy we shall not 
pretend to sit in judgment. 

Life's Aftermath. A Story for Quiet People. 
By Emma Mansnatt. (Seeley, Jackson, and Hal- 
liday.) This is what it pretends to be, and no 
more—a quiet story. But it is graceful, and has 
now and then bits of exquisite description, and the 
characters are presented with a certain careful 
regard. We have read the story with great plea- 
sure, and are confident others would do the same. 
It is neatly got up, and would form a most excel- 
lent present to girls. 

Personal Recollections. By the Rev. C. B. Tay- 
LER. Witha Memoir. (Religious Tract Sockty. ) 
Those who have been indebted to Mr. Tayler’s 
works for any Christian advancement will be glad 
to have this little book. It contains a brief but 
well-written memoir of the author, with many 
reminiscences written by himself. The subjects of 
these are The Duke of Wellington,” ‘* Mrs. 
Fry and Newgate,”’ Madame de Stael and the 
Duchess de Broglie,” and some persons of humbler 
rank. All are pointed with varying application. 
Perhaps we should say that they are somewhat 
sensational. 

Textual Criticism for English Studenis. By C. E. 
Sruart. (Bagster.) There are hundreds of persons, 
not merely students, who will be glad to have 
this book. In the smallest possible compass 
it presents a comparison of our present autho- 
rised version with ‘‘the critical texts of Gries- 
bach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Alford, and the Uncial MSS.” Not a variation 
is missed. The reader who cannot obtain or who 
could not understand the works referred to, 
has here, in the shape of a pocket volume, the 
results of the most profound modern scholarship 
placed clearly and intelligibly before him, and in a pre- 
face to the present edition, and in the introduction, 
there will also be found a succinct history of 
modern investigation in the text of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

— 

There is preparation the Royal Academy Al- 
bum,” a collection of ph * — tants 
pictures and sculpture to be exhibited in the forth · 
coming Royal Academy Exhibition. For this pur - 
— photographs have been taken of more than a 
undredeubjects, including the works of nine R.A.’s, 
six A. K. A. and nearly fifty non-members. The 
tirst series will be ready in May. 

MILL-HILL ScHOOL AND THE CaMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS.—We had recently to refer to the 
distinction gained by the pupils of Mill-hill School 
in the last — ed local examinations, in which 
eight candidates passed in first-class honours (the 
largest number 


that 
sight in ing up the first returns, the actual 
of Mile bill 


s 
as in addition oa en of — vomy 
were specially religious knowledge, 
raising the marks a distinction to nineteen. 
The secretary to the Syndicate, in expressing his 
t for the wholesale injustice thus done to the 
school in the first report, adds :—“ If all schools 


gave us as many honour boys as Mill-hill does, the 
' 


country would be in a good state of education.” 
Such a testimony to the thorough work of the 
school must be highly gratifying to its numerous 
friends. 

Tux Pyrorxons.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Times states that a few days ago a 
rather numerous company met at the house of M. 
Frederic Kastner, in the Rue-de-Clichy, to witness 
experiments with a strange invention of his which 
he calls the pyro The pyrophone, as its 
name indicates, is an instrument which produces 
sounds by means of gas jets. It had long been 
known that flames emit sounds, and M. Kastner 
himself had tried experiments in London; but on 
Saturday the special public found themselves in the 
presence of an almost complete instrument com- 
posed of a series of bes similar to 
pipes of different len and dimensions, in which 
gas jets were burning, and which played some very 
powerful and very moving morceauz. The difficulty 
of the invention consisted, course, in regularisi 
the 4 a theory — is 1 an * 

ot uces fa sound, you have to bring 
. similar 22 it to make the — ceare. 
M. Kastner, has invented a contrivance 
which opens and shuts like the fin of a hand 
of which each one should allow a jet to 
When the 12 are extended the sound is pro- 
duced ; when they are closed or approached to each 
other the sound ceases. He next lated the 
force of the sound by the dimensions of the tubes 
and by the height at which the jets were placed in 
the tubes. The contrivance corresponds to the 
keyboard of a piano, and you are deeply moved at 
hearing these jets sing with extraordinary power 
purity, and correctness. The audience was sti 
more astounded at suddenly hearing the gaseliers 
in the centre of the room, and set in motion 

y invisible electric wires, execute God save the 
Queen in sonorous and penetrating tones. The 
invention is still in a rudimentary state. 


TuHRoat InxitaTion.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
i causing soreness and dryness, 


„London. 
Drzine at Homus.—Jvupson’s Dyes are most useful 
effectual. Ri silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 


A Disnonest Practice.—For the sake of extra 


bive which is not so wrapped. 
Kinanan’s LL Waisxy.—This most celebrated and 


ASTHMA AND MALADIES oF THE CuEst AND Lunes 


distressing the be), in 
rr — a till tee, Beales 1. 54. 2.77 
and 118.— as Slade, 118, Long-acre, London, and 


tion of this y 
into the solution aud 


Births, Barcinges, and Deaths. 


[4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) ie made 


for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 
BIRTH. 
RUSTON.—April 9. at Monks’ Manor, Lincoln, the wife of 
Joseph Ruston, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
ATKINS—BILLSON.—April 1), at Belvoir-street Chapel, 
Leicester, by the Rev. J. P. Mursell, Hugh Atkins, of 
Leicester, to Elizabeth, only daughter of William Billson, 
of Leicester 


Church, by the Rev. Morlais Jones, John Stephen, only 
son of 8. R. Page, Esq., of Biackheath-hill, to Louisa 


Mary, eldest dauch 
BULLEY—ARMITAGE.— Apri 12, at the Congregational 
Church, Bowdon, by the Kev, E. Armi A, 8. 
Marshall Bulley, jun. Reg., of Li „ to Annie 
M second daughter of Wm. Armitage, Esq, J.P, 
of Townfield House, Altrinc 
CHAUNDLER— HUNT.— April 12, at the Chapel, 
Harlington, by the Rev. W. G. Lewis, of Westbourne- 
Chailes Smither Chaundler, of North Warnboro’ 


younger son of the late Thos, Tennant, to Ellen, 
elder — 57 of Mr. John Hunt, Canal Wharf, Leeds, 
BAILEY— 


oa 19, atthe Baptist Chapel, Bridg- 

water, by the Rev. W. Landes, D. B., Mr. John Bailey, 

B. A, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Weymouth, to Elisa, 

y t ~~ of James bs Sully, Eeq., of Crow- 
— b ter. RO 8. 

2 Aes DEATHS, 

ROBSON,—April II, at Hastings, J. R B.A, Ind., 
Secretary to the Conncil of University Col London, 
and Clerk of Cofvocation, University of Loudon, 61. 

BEESTON.—April 15, at Torquay: Mr. Joseph 
Meet 44 2. 18 — 1 beloved 

eeting ? twenty-eight ; y 
and deeply lamented. * 

Hottowave Pills. —Worthy of especial bote. These 

purifying Pille excel every other medicine for regulating the 

acting 


— — 


healthily on the liver and Wowels, 

the nervous system, 

They cause neither pai 
seasons the system is lisble to sudden checks. In such cases 
these Pills restore the balance ol the circulation, and ward 
off dangerous attacks of diarrhoea, dysentery, or cholera, 


accession of more serious symptoms, which debilitate, if they - 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
BECKEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


EOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud no Rent to r at 
the Office of the Binxsaecx Buitvine Sociary, and 

80, Southam pton-buildings, Chancery laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or 
—Apply at the Office of the Binxseck Fresnotn 
np Socisty, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 


cery- lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BANK Bank, 29 and 30 
4 buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and ~~ ¥ Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
A Omen boar, from 10 to 4; except ca Saturdays, wh 

: on urdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Back is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCEOFT, Manager. 


COLLECTIONS OF 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
CARTER’S 


WILL PRODUCE A BRILLIANT DISPLAY THROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 
Price 108. 6d., 158., 218., 428., & 63s. per collection, post free. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


CARTER’S PRIZE MEDAL LAWN GBASS, per Ib., 1s. 34.; per bushel, 20s. 
20s. value carriage free. 


CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS FOR CRICKET GROUNDS, per bushel, 20s. 
5 per cent. for Cash. 


CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS FOR PASTURES, per gore, 22s. 6d. to 36s. 


CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS TO SUIT THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis to Purchasers. 


EE 


CARTER'’S, the 
237 4 238, HIGH 


0 
Queen's Seedsmen, 
HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wasn WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaslisuep 1831. 

— Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. 
Primerpal LL.D. 


com 
JOHN CRoseLEY M. F., Halifax, Chairman. 
 WOLATEN r 
IR. 1 ENHOLME, MA. Wakebeld, 1 Hon. See. 
Rev. J E, B. A. Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


A lerge Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises. 
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JAMES A. H. MURRAY, oy See. — — 
F. E. LS., Member of the 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the’ Ba the 
lish Text Sosiety, Assistant Examiner in 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Ex. B.A. (Lond, and 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambrid ; Firet Clase in Nat 
matics at the University of 1 

WILLIAM GREY, Esq. M. A, late Scholar of Exeter 
First Class in tions, Second Class 
in at Cc Schools. 

A. ERLEBACH, Eaq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY B.A. Lond. 
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Tharsday Morning, April 20th. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
INTRODUCTORY PRAYER MEETING at the 
Mison House, Castle-street, Holborn. The Rev. 
THOMAS DAVIES, D.D., President of Haverfordwest 
College, will preside. Service to commence at Eleven 


o clock. 
Thursday Evening, April 20th. 


BAPTIST BUILDING FUND.—ANNUAL 
MEETING in the Library of the Mission House. 
Chairman, E. B. UNDERHILL, Erq., LL.D. Chair to 
be taken at Seven o'clock. Tea and coffee in the Read- 
ing - room at Six o'clock. 

Friday Evening, April 2! st. 

BRITISH and IRISH BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION.—ANNUAL SERMON at Regent’s-park 
888 Preacher, the Rev. HUGA STOWELL 
BROWN, of Liverpool. Service to commence at Half- 
past Seven o'clock, 

Friday Evening, April 21st. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
WELSH ANNUAL MEETING at the Mission House. 
Chairman, Rev. Dr. DAVIES, of Haverfordwest. 
Speakere—Revs. T. Morgan, of Howrah; J. Williams, 

Muttra; G. H. Roberts, of Carmarthen, and others. 
Meeting to commence at Seven o'clock. 
Lord's Day, April 23rd. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
2 1 3 8 of the 
— 10 ++ 
ae. 

Meaday Morning, April 24th. 

BAPTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND.— President, Rev. W. LANUEBLS, 
D. DO. The ANNUAL SESSION will be held at Bloome- 
— — Address vn bw delivered yo ‘ 

na ress » © 
sented r re * 

INTRODUCTORY DEVOTIONS, to be conducted by the 
retiring President, the Rev. A. Maclaren, B.A. 

In the Evenmg & SOIREE will be held at Cannon-street 
Hotel. Tea and coffee and other refreshments, at five 
o'clock. Tickets, = 2s. Gd, can be obtained at the 
Mission Howse, Castle-street, Holborn. Speaters— 
F. B. Meyers, BA, Leicester; Rev. W. T. Roserear, 
Coventry; Rev. H. Platten, Birmingham; Rev. K. 


Glover, Bristol. 
Monday Evening, April 24th. 
BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY .— 


ANNUAL MEETING at Bloomsbury Chepel, Holborn. 
Chairman—W M STEAD, Eosq., of London. Speakers— 
Kevds. H. C. Leonard, M. A., of Bournemouth; Dr. J. 
Buckley, of Oriss ; Isaac Allen, M.A, of Decca; and 
J. C. Perry, Eeq., late of Delhi. Chair to be taken at 
half-past Six o'clock, 
Tuesday Morning, April 25:h. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
—ANNUAL MEMBERS’ MEETING at the Mission 
House, Castle Street, Holborn. Chair to be taken at 
Hall. past Ten o'clock, by THOMAS ADAMS, Esq., of 
Birmingham. 
Afternoon, April 25cb. 
BRITISH aad IRISH BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION.—-ANNU MEMBERS’ MEETING at 


Bloomebury Chapel. ir to be taken at Four o'clock. 
Tea at close of Meeting. 


Evening. April 25. 


BRITISH and IRISH BAPTIST HOME 
MISS1ON.—ANNUAL MEETING at Bloomsbury 
Chapel. Chairman—HENRY ASHWELL, Eid. of 

Nottingham. Speakers—Revds. J. A. Spurgeon, of 

Crey don; R. P. Macmaes er, of Bradford; Archibald G. 

Brown, of London; and Dr. Eccles. 

at Half-past Six o'clock. 

Wednesday Morning, April 26th. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
ANNUAL SERMON at Bloomsbury Chapel. Preacher 
—Rev, Eustace Conder, M.A., of Leeds. Bervice to 
commence at Twelve o'clock. 


Wednesday Evenin,:, April 26th. 
ANNUAL SERMON at Camden Road Chapel. 
—-Preacher— Rev. John Clifford, M. A., of London. Ber- 


vice to commence at Scven o'clock. Hymne for these 
Berv.ces may be had at the Mission House. 


Weduesday Evening, Apri! 26th. 
BAPTIST TRACT SOCIETY.—ANNUAL 


Chair to be taken 


C. Kirtland, of Battersea; J. Teall, of Wool- 
wich; and W. Usher, of Blackheath. ‘Tea at Five 
e’clock. Chair to be taken at Six o'clock. 

Wednesday Afternoon, April 26. 


BAPTIST TOTAL ABSTINENCE ASSO- 
ee: N12 oy or in the 
e b 
o'clock, Tea will oped. “tern yi ci 
Thursday Morwing, April 27. 


BAPTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. ANNUAL SESSION at Walwortb-road 
Chapel, at Ten o cleck. Presideot—Rev. W. Lan DLs, 


D.D. 

INTRODUCTORY DEVOTIONS, to be conducted by the 
Rev. J. T. Wigner, Chairman of Loudon Association. . 

BUSINESS:—The Baptist Union Aunuty Fund. Paper 
by the Kev. E. C. Pixe, B.A. (of Birwmimgham), on “I'he 
Keligious Education of Children.“ Ce, 4e. The 
Ministers snd Delega'es will afterwards dine at the 
roome of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, by invitation of 
the Londom Association, 


Thursdsy Evening, April 27. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIRTY. 
ANNUAL MEETING at Exeter Hall. Chairman 
Sir Rosxwyrt Losn. Speakers—Revds, Charles II. 
~ or arp, of Loudon; J. M. Stephens, B. A., of 
8 ld; James Smith, of Delbi; and T. Morgan, of 
Howrah. Tickets for the meeting may be obtained at 
the Mission Mouse, or at the Vestries of the Metropek- 
tan Chapels. Chair to be taken at Six e’cleek. 


Friday Morning, April 28. 

A MISSIONARY BREAKFAST in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen's street, on bebalf of the 
Zenana Mission in India. Chairman—Mr. Aldermen 
Berran, of Leeds. Speakers—Revds, Dr. Angus, C. H. 

D. Jones, B. A., Isaac Allen, M. A., and H. R. 
Pigott. Breakfast at Quarter to Nine oclock, Tickets, 
Half-a-crown each, to de had at the Mission-hou-e; 
and of the Hon. Secretaries, Mrs. Angus and Mrs. 
Frank Smith; and of Members of the Committee. As 
admission is only by ticket, it is necessary that applica- 
tion should be made beforehand. 

Friday Evening, April 28. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Youn 
Men’s Missionary Association. ANNUAL MEETIN 
at Kloomsbnry Che Chairman— Jause Bennam, 
Esq. Speskers— Nerds. I. Allen, MA., of Dacca; 
Liewellyn Bevan, LL, of Tottenham Court-road 
Chapel; and W. Sampson, of Folkestone. Chair to be 
taken at Seren o'clock. 


wu, 
— — —— 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


oo. of the 113 and CARLISLE 


NEW ROUTE TO §SCOTLAND. 


The Settle and Carliale Railway will be opened for Passenger 
Traffic on the let May, when en eatirely new service of 
Express and Fast Trains will be established between the 
Midland System and Scotland. 

A morning 1A will de run between London an- l 

inboro’ and Glasgow, in each direction, with Pullman 


Pullman 
may avail themselves of the comfort and 
vey ve ay ty payment of a small charge 


The U 
bour at 


tion with the Midland Company's 
and = Fast — to and irom Scutiaad ye 
ing of Passengers : description * 
2 by this vente 4— principal Stations 
Lancashire and Yorkshire System and Stations in Scotland. 

For particulars of the Train Service tee the Company's 
Time ‘iables for May, which may be obtained at any of the 
Siations on and after tae 27ch inst 

¢AMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, April, 1876. General Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECGHNIC.—Easter P 
—NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, & Mr. 
George Buckland, illustrated by diseolvi 


n. in connetc- 


de Grey. The present 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices: 


PLAIN, 16*.; Cotougsgp, 3%s. per dosen. 


: 
| 


Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stampe respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE aud CO. 
222, Oro Kent Roap, London, 8.E. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 


FOR THE SPRING. 
MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHOES, to lace, double soles. 
Pretty and durable, 12s, 6d, 


Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor Shoes, 5s. 6.1. 
Illustrated catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 192, Oxford-street, 
London, W. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 


COMPENSATION 
0 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KIR NAR D, M. F., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ta, or 
64 CoRnnHILL, and ee man Lon bon. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE 


N MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
Any invalid can cure himself, withont medicine, incon- 
woo or expense, by living on DU BARKY’S DELI- 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
— tadio’ 2 e cures 


| 
; 


asthma, consumption, erde 

diabetes, parelysis, wasting away; also the bitter 
taste on waking up in the morning and the smell of tobacco 
end drinkiag. Twenty-eight mvariable success with 
adults and delicate infants, 80,000 cures of cases considered 


the liver ie more than 
all remedies, 


U BARRY'S FOOD. —" Twenty-se 
: DYBPEPBIA, from which | —— 
and inconvenience, and for w 


hich 1 we 
_ of many, has been excellent Food 


| Stations on the | in six weeks’ tin, Go — INGHAM, Captain 


oyal Navy.—London, tober, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

| Asthma, &¢.—Cure No. 49,832 of a inde- 

constipati spasms, sickness, and vomiti 2 
Du Barry's Food--MARIA JOLLY. * 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — Care Ne. 52,422 of 
CONSUAFTION—“ Thirty-three years’ 
lungs, spit-ing of blood, liver 
im the — constipation, d 


DELICIOUS FOOD. My lungs, liver, et 


rimiey.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES. 


pletely restored me; I am myself again, aud 
to meke and — visits and resume my social — 
Marchioness DE. BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
1 , and Bladder Dworders.— 
imonial. —" July 19, 1852 —Du 
most excellent, nourishing, and 


tion, and cramp of the urethra, the s and 
— — RUD WURZEK, Professor of Medicine, 
aud Practical M. D. 


‘> of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pre 
uced an effect on me. Heaven be it 
has cured me of nightly sweat terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which lasted eighteeu ‘ 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-lsles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
D FOOD (suitably for all climates) selle: In tins, 
sib, 1 . Ss lib., Se, Gd; Ab., 6s; Sid., 18. 12ib., 
* „05. 


D BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCULATE.—Powuer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6U.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. ; 
576 cups, E5s. 


U BARRY'S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or crinting. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure soun’, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing . sustaiuing than even meat. —IIb., 3s. d.; Ab., Ga. ; 
24ib., 508. 


EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19. Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 


Vienna, and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


omach, ; 
—my hearing periect.-J AMES ROBERTS, 


K 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ITY AL PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
C NIUM #A10ON.—KEITH, —— ＋ 8 
the ilding and enlargemen 
— be to inapest their varied STOCK of 
PIA NOFORTES, Harmoniums, and i 
8 ities :— New Boudoir Model Pi 


grand iron obli, ue. c 
ness of tone to a drawing-room a pees 

City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American s, No. 
48, Cneapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré’s 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 guineas. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
, for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 

Mefal Pia new and second-hand. A va iety of 
all fi , 1 guinea to 25 guineas. 


7 guiness, Also Rudall and Co.'s Prise 

At KEITH, PROWSE. Cos Manufactory, 48 

— t , 8 0 an * 1 
Cheapside. 


1 BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, 3 
selection of more 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 

uested before 
ly to the 


po equal.— Musical Bee and N Instrument Depot, 
No. 48, Cheapside. Barrel Pianofortes, 16 i 


ANJOES.—The New —1 Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered &c., 

other models, 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for ing on 
6d., nett. The new Instruction , with 


the fingerboard, 
full direct ons for learning the 1 5 and a r 
of airs, songs, 6s. nett-—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co,, 
48, Cheapside. importers of strings from Italy. 

FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNEDL 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


ORGAN WORKS. | PN e e , ermes vs 


Establi bed 1837. 
BEALE anp SONS’ ORGANS are all fitted with their 


PATENT AUTOMATIC PALLETS, 


Gon — facilitating the touch. 
Specifications apply — 


JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 
E. BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS. 

GENUINE ORANGE MARMALADE. 

GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMB. 

SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, Ce. 
Hem and Chicken Saussges in Skins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 

be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


GAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


PorTreD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER, ) The Best 
th 
14 Packets; 6d. I.., and 2s. Tim. =) WORLD 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, The Most 
me SAU 


Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 2s. each. World. 
en QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, ls, ls. lid, 28., and; BEST TONIC 
2s, 3d. each. yet introduced. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

De. ARTHUK HILL HASSALL, M. D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the pest and most Nourtsnine of 
all Invants’ end Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
before the Public; it contaius svery pe 


derable 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. 
Bold by Grocers, Oilmen, &., in Tins, 6d., Is., 
2s., 3s. d., ;., 188., and 28s. each. 

A Bhort tise by Arthur Hassal’, M.D. Lond., om the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, wiih Hiats 
on the General Management of Children, sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, ahd CO., Leeds. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
. 
Opiates, Narcotics, Squills are too 1 — to 


relief in Colda, and all 
cash fallacious ; 
at the expense fee bli 


re'ief 
thus 
CO 
Dr 
— 1 


Heuce 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consun ption 
Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 


and lls. a)| 
Fru 


Crosby Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” « copy of which cw be 
eg ining 

DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 


sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
Brith Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuing and restorative 
Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether — from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The n sold 1 boxes at ** and 43. 0d. 
each. r Klun im bottles at 4s, . 
Both te be cbteiued of all Chemists say bot 


1 


to Domestic Medicine, which can be had gratis ( 
t free from Dr. Rooke, Scar siugh. Cee 


book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed It will be an incalculable ooon to ever) perso 


ew — ae oe ha Be — 


Ms TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 


Sagar ouly. 
(ALY ES’-FEWT JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lamon, Madeira, and Vanilla favours. 


(LAVOURING | ESSENCES, distilled from 
— ö —— 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, Ke, d 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
always 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 


HAYMAN’S BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


Is the most certain and speedy remedy for all Disorders of 
the Chest and Lungs. lu Asthma and Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Inflaensa, Difficulty of Breathing, Spitting of 
Blood, Hooping Cough, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, &c., this 
Balsam gives instantaneous relief, and if properly persevered 
with scarcely ever fails to effect a rapid cure. It bas now 
been tried for many years, has an established reputation, and 
many thousands have been benefited by its use. It has a 
most pleasant taste. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Amport Firs, Andover, May 20th, 1869. 
Sir,—I have fer some years had your Balsam of Horehound 
for Mrs. B. Webster, and intended writing to tell you how 
much benefit she has derived. She was considered consump- 
tive, but the Balsam has quite restored, and she is now quite 
strong. I have recommended you dosens of customers, and 
all have been pleased with it.—I am, yours, &c., 
Mr. Hayman, Chemist. _ H. B. Weester. 
Mr. Horrex, Chemist, Mildenhall, writes: — One of my 
customers says your Balsam is worth sixpence a drop.” 
IN THE NURSERY 
it is invaluable, as children are fond of it and take it eagerly. 
Immediately it is taken, — ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has ever tried it 
would ever afterwards be without it. 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; and 
sold by chemists, price ls, l4d. and 2s. per bottle. 
WHOLESALE AGEN 
Sold in London by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand ; Sanger 
and Son, 150, Oxfordestreet ; Hooper, London Bridge; W 
Dutton and Co.; Barclay and Suns, London. 


a6 OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
CLAAS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For ing and ing the blood from all impurities, 


Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous 1 
Cures Blood and Skin Di 
Cures Glandular Swell: 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arisi 


As this Mixture is t to the taste, and warranteo 


tree from any injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the ietor solicits sufferers to give it a trie 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimoniais from all per*s. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, aud iu cases containing #13 
times the 2 —2 ee to effect a ram 
eure in eat majori long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATE?!T MEDICINE VENDORS 
— — United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 80 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 


PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCILS. 
London Warehouses, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
8, Cheapside ; Steel Pen Manufactory, 36, Lan- 
caster-street ; Pencil Works, 22, Graham-stree 
Birmingham. 


ERRY and Co.’s Best Quality J PENS, Is. 6d. 
Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, 
Vs. A per gfoss; F and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 
Ss. per gross. These are well known for 
the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold 
by all Stationers. 
ERRY and Co. s UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, tor Large, Round, or Small Hand—One 
hilling per gross. Superior qualities of School 
Pens, 2s, 6d. and 3s. 6d. per gross. These Pens 
are well worth the attention of all Schoola, and 
they can be ordered through any Stationer. 
ERRY and Co.'s PATENT ANILINE 
MARKING INK.—A Sbilling's worth of this 
Ink will mark with a permanent raven black as 
much linen as any twenty shilling bottles of 
the old-fashioned marking ink.—W holesale, 37, 
Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. 


ERRY and Co.’s PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL, for Writing and Copying Letters, 
without the use of Inkstand, 2 Copyin 
Press. 6d. each, or post-free 7d. Box of Leads 
6d. each. Sold by Stationers.— Wholesale, 37 
Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. 


ARMING of CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 

SCHOOLS, PRIVATE and PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, guaranteed for five years. 

JOSEPH TRUSWELL’S improved HOT AIR HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, to be fixed above or below the floor, 
warranted to heat to 65 in frosty weather.—For 
Prospectus, etc, send to Joseph Truswell, 152, Suatherland- 

. Separated from Truswell and Holden. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES3ENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
has been Manufactured only by them 
FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONDON 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & SONS.“ 


e BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFIITERS, &., 50, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Now that the gloom of winter is 
— 2 by the arrival of spring, 
it 


Th 2 N ew days —— * 2 — ‘of 
unsettled weather, a change in 
Trousers, clothing becomes as desirable as 


necessary. For some months past 

at 788. & 745. Samuel Brothers have been occu- 
pied in producing Cloths expressly 
adapted for Suits and Trousers, yet 
— at prices which (comparing the 
The nality) completely excel all others. 
though so newly introduced, the 


New Suits, | rent in which these new cloths 
* 


SAMUEL BROTHERS  bave 
SA ave 
at 428. & 50s. determined to offer THE NEW 
TROUSERS at 13s. and 14s and 
THE NEW SUITS at 42s,—50s 
From the establishment of their 
firm, — — ago, SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have made the proper 
P Clothing of Youths and Boys their 
Youths and closest stady, and, from season to 
season, brought out new and popu- 
lar fabrics and styles peculiarly in 
keeping with the requirements of 
juveniles, Parents and Guardians 
will insure every possible wish 
being fulfilled by visiting Sydenham 
House, d Samuel Brothers have 
(in anticipation of the 
) am immense variety of 
SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
guaranteed to sustain almost any 
amount of wear. All the Wear- 
Resisting” Cloths are made from 
Selected Wools, and particular at- 
tention is given to the finishing 
Processes at the Cloth Mills. 
YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ SUITS 
(“ WEAR-RESISTING”), 16s. te 
45s. YOUTHS’ and BUYS’ 
OVERCUATS, 12s. 6d. to 42s. 


So great has been the develop- 
24770, tes tes 
ve decided to open 
Brothers the new and extensive 1056 65 
NV ew and 67, Ludgate-hiil, wich are of 
such extent and 1 adapted 

y in the 


: uch extent a 
eee . 


. yee it is sufficient to 
remark that new premises cover 
Now Open, upwards of 4, 00 feet area, and are 
65 & 67 being laid out in the most complete 

’ mauver, They are now opened, 


Ludgate Hill, Ea me sa 


Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 


Season. 


SPRING and SUMMER OVERCOATS, 2ls. to 55s. 

The New Premises are situated next door to Tus City 
BANK, nearly opposite Messers. Samuel Brothers’ present 
Establishment. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate-hill, E C., London. 


URES of ASTHMATIC COUGH and COLDS 
by UR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERs.—Mr, 
Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovi', writes: — Instances 
are from time to time occurring which prove the vaiue of 
these Wafers above all othe: medicines tor pulmonary dis- 
ease, coughs, colds, Kc.“ ‘They wietantly relieve asthma, 
consumption, coughs, colds, gou., rheumatism, and all 
nervous pains, They taste pleasantly, Sold by all Druggists 
at ls, ida. and 2s. Od. per box, 
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IbAax's SEA SALT. 


A wonderful strengthener. 


Dean's SEA SALT. 


* A refreshing luxury. 
[seman 8 SEA SALT 
Removes lassitude. 
[Dean 8 SEA SALT 
Imparts a healthy complexion. 
ypwwues 8 SEA SALT 
Creates a good appetite. 
Tun 8 SEA SALT 
Reaovates the digestion. 
PID MAN'S SEA SALT 
‘na _ Eradicates rheumatism. 
um's SEA SALT 
. Strengthens weakly infants. 
Tun 8 SEA SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 
pn 8 SEA SALT 


IDMAN’S SALT 
rer It should be used by every- 
TEE pues with chi cit may chwaye be obtained 
8 Argy l- street, Regent-street, and 5, 


7 SEA SALT 

Enables you to a sea bath in your own room at 
the cost of a few ounces of salt should be 
used wita each gallon of water. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Is sold in every town in Great Britain. Please note 
that it cannot be obtsined in bulk, but only in bags and 
boxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 
IDMAN’S SEA 


Is prepared only by the te propor Tidman and 
21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C - 


CATHERY’S | 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 


wel tie asi, er Racers 


Affections of the Liver, &c. 


It — i 
— ape or nee, Boll of the * Blo Skin 


In large bottles, 2s. each. 


parti CATHERY, 12, Dalston Hackney. 
TIDMAN and SON, 21 ilson-ftreet, 
Finsbury, London. 


Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


Ane the marvellous and un- 
failing remedy for soft or hard corns. Sold 


NTAKOS, the only corn cure.— 
Protected Letters ’ 
A Recital ten Rie ty 


rare OS Cures in three da This 
A onderful discovery * 


dative ew dion Giles ent Deiat 
on the feet. 


A *T4K05 cure cures without trouble or 
box. Price ls. 14d. Beld by ll Chowines 


A NTAKOS relieves the pain ! instantl 
not suffer any longer, but 2 K. 
peret Chemist for & e e, ‘Pres Price 


A is a simple plaister, and is 


lied in a moment, but its effects 
— s. Sold by all Chemists, —— 


A NTAEOS only requires to be tried 


to ensure its appreciation and recommendat: 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for —— yg 


NTAKOS is only ls. lid. 
thereby placing it Ain the a Fel; — 
many sufferers would gladly give a large 
sum to possess such an ease-giving remedy. 


A NTAKOS, a certain, rapid, and un- 
failling remedy for corus. tain cure for 
Wholesale Agent 21, Wikon Ne. 

ts, tree , 

London, E EC . * 


——————— 


H*™ & SON, * 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN. 
: M COURT ROAD. The only 
— in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


— FURNITURE. 


H & SON S8 CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Illastrations, with 


prices, sent free by post on applica- 
tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENEA® COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


E be GAS 1 £5 ~~ 


Sole mober, G. SHREW we BuRy, 59, 280g. 8 E. C. 


Factory, 98, Barrington-road 


THREE GOLD MEDALS ; 


Has had the above extraordinary award for its 


over every other Baking Powder, and is used by t 


— te id. and Ul pack 24 . "and whale 
els sbould 


MERICAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN 
FLOWER SEEDS of 1875 GROWTH.—Thirteen 


asturtiums, &c. 14 stam 
W. ede a = and Herb Stores, 
East-street, Walworth, g. E. 


H. BEDROOM CANDLES. 
* ſor ape oF Bn, ie Som Senet, 
bed, limit school 


it every candlestick. Metal, Ad.; 
Schools — 10s, with order, 12 a be sent, 
and sconces they require half the price quoted. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED, 


SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 


WORCESTER, 
Who will forward particulars. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 


The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents—Franks — Ning 14, Little Tower-street, 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY ot the MACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, and INDIGESTION; and 


as a safe and tle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
lndion Gallien ond intenta. 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


OOPING Mee Roche’s Herbal 
L. Embrecation. An Effectual Cure without Luternal 


The sal effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
ack rr tr - —— of the Faculty 
now recommend it known safe and perfect cure, 
4 i 


medicine. 
Sole Wholesale t, Edwards, 38, Old Change. Sold 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


WASA/NC MACHINE: wed 
LAGNDORY F/PFTINCS. 


5’ 
AN OfFCLIVITY AND 7 
RY, 

7 


S N 
MACHINE. 
& TOOLS 
OF A A 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 1 
DAIRY. &J 0 
STAME/ S | 1005 . N 
2 720 a SOF EVERY MAKE, 
Wf £VERY SIZE. 
VAICATALOCUES FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


ees aes D LAWN MOWER 
without Sat 


construction, 
faction. 


nw * n ”" LAWN MOWER 
he quickest, most simple, and most efficient 
1 om a. —Gardeners Chronicle. 


is conan ““ARCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER 


for Cutting 8! Em- 
bankmenta, under 2 close * — be 


HE ARCHIME DEAN“ LAWN MOWER 
PRICES FROM ONE GUINEA. Delivered car- 


riage free to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Tiesti- 
mouials post free ou application. 


HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS and Co, LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Patentees, 
23, King William-street, London. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co, Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 
street, don. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sau Yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


IR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 

Dressmakers; WEIR’S 84s, SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 

Hand or Foot. Machines . Month's free trial. 

Easy terms of payment. C Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 4— ‘Schouten W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS. — —Best Walle 
end, 29s.; Walleend—Class B, 26s.; Best Inland, 27s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 24s. Best Coke, 16s, Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 20s.; Wallsend Seconds, 28s. ; 
best Wigan, 27s.; best Silkstone, 27s.; best Stafford, 26s. ; 
new Silkstone, 


2be.; Derd Bright, 24s, ; Barnsley, 24s. ; 
B Marg. 2; oie, be Nuh 
. 
Btat Holloway; and South Totten- 


ham, N.; and und b, Wharves, — NW. 


PLEASANT EFPERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 
Preparation makes an agreeable and refresh 

draught, immediately — Headache, Acidity, — 

Sickness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influensa, Skin 


30, 54, or 132 stamps. 
SOLE MAKERS, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
Landon Agents, SANGER and SONS, 150, Oxford Street 


UTIFUL HANDS. 
en BREIDENBACH AMANDINE. 


cations, 1 SOFT, W Waite WAND. as, Ga. ar, fal 
chemists, 


A were rte None genuine unless 
“ Breiden Co.’s, met ew Boud-sireet.” Sole — 


Eee QUININE and gy TONIC 
Sciatica, 


and Euriches the B 
ONIC 
— 
N 
* and Respi 


WINTNE ccd IRON TO 
QUININE and IRON TONIC 
asting Diseases, 
— We of all kinds. 
1285 32 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
thoroughly — 


te and Improves 
Health. 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capeuled betttes, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls,, and in stone 


orn Plasters certain eure 
ry remedy for bunions and en- 


The 
G 
A 
By using this delicious Aromatic pan a 


enamel 

of sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is exceedingly fragrant, aud 12 useful for r 
incrustations tartar on n 

Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s 6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s. 

N OISES IN T 

DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS bas proved 


traordinary remedy, It always 17 Senay cae 
and ie strongly recommended b by 2 derived 


benefit, It un quite harmless. Sold in bottles, ls. 14d., and 
25. Od. each, by ali Chemists, 
] OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
ah colour bee ee It effeets its o satisfac- 
y natural — — 2282 
— — h from scurf 


uew 
hair. Sold — 42 by 42 — — 1 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 
ek pe WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 


most reliable, speedy, and agreeable Cure gh 
Colds, —— B itis, Consumption, and all diseases 


the lungs and air Is ae sad sopOeiag © 
ite action, and quite di t from ordinary U . 
Botties, 105 IId. and 2s, 9d. All Chemists, = 


fore 


—— 


| | 
| 
| 
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WEDDING OUTFITS. mses pianos 
Dresses and . Pianofortes, 
On equal terms with . 
—. Ladies selecting their BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX will find every| my londonFirm American Organs. 
Mantles, requisite in our large and varied Stock. The goods are manufactured on DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS, 
: 3 ann (The best substitute for the Organ.) 
Bonnets, and the —— under the ee of 0 1 yer n — to Her Majesty ond H.B.H. the Pu 
lies Experienced Dressmakers and Fitters always in attendance, and con- here füne,-toned Instruments are sow menufactared 1 
venient private fitting - rooms provided on the ground-floor. — 75 the N 1 — — 27 
Under tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 


Clothing. WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, S. E. 


FRED«x. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes — to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


. BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON. 
. ‘ 1 SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EW gy 

8E IN 0 quality and finish, will be 2 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 

On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


CROCHET OR 
OTTO N TATTING COTTON, 
* Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD, 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
LONDON DEPOT, 8, BARBICAN, EQ. 


NESTLE’3 MILK FOOD is prepared at Vevey, Switzerland, from the pure milk of Alpine fed cows, the finest 
wheaten flour and sugar, combined in exact — — to imitate closely the natural food for infants. It is thoroughly 
ecoked, and reduced to a fine powder. perfectly ble in water, requires only the simple addition of water to prepare it for 
use—in this respect having the advantage over all other foods. 

NESTLE’S MILK FOOD is highly recommended by the best Medical Authorities as a PERFECT DIET 
containing all the elements necessary to promote HBALTH, STRENGTH, and GROWTH, It is delicious, seothing, and 
satisfying, and is retained on the when all other foods are rejected. 

INFANTS fed on this food have a healthy lively appearance. CHILDREN increase ropidly in weight. INVALIDS 
find it very nourishing, and can enjoy it when other foods create nausea. 

NESTLE’S MILK FOOD has a wide reputation on the Continent, the sale last year was over a million tins, A 
sample packet of the food will be sent from the London Depot, 3, Barbican, to any address on receipt of 15 stamps. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 2s, PER TIN. 


ATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- LEA AND PERRINS’ 
., ee Wit ENGRAVINGS me. "| WORCESTERSHIRE. SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
II. MULLINER, LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
COACHBUILDER, Arn 
NORTHAMPTON, A NEW LABEL, 
J om, and chat no eflrta wil be spared bearing Ur Signature 
. mucin hen mas | MO 
— — 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 
USUAL. which will be placed on every bottle of 


Customers waited on. es „ Worcestershire Sauce 


Ao unusually 


STOCK, many good ones very cheap. after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


„%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, BLANG-MANGE, &c., Kc. Oresse and Blackwell, Loniion ; and Export Oilmen generally, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BROWN & POLSON’S |= 
CORN FLOUR. PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
WAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. rs (Dr. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL 
~ 1 a ov. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, Curi — 4 — d Jeints, inducing 


222 Pion gentle Perspiration, and Preventing Fever. 

ty Prepared only by Barciay & Sons, 95, Far- 

— 2 4 ring don-street Landen, aud sold by all —— 
ENTLEMEN desirous of novng Sax Linens 


. able Druggists, in bottles 18. ljd. and 2s, 9d. 
dressed to perfection should supply 


See that Barclay & Sons name is on Govern- 
wath the ment Stamp. 


sé ” — as — — — — 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” | ewovixo « Nan B81 
Which imparts a yay and elasticity gratifying | A. BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPAN Y (Limited) 
carer. Removals effected by large railway 


KAYE’ WORSDELL'S PILLS. | Az - ide Tonehen eures Wo 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the bloo! aad strengthen the — against the OWLES CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 
elle ts of change of weather and the advent of summer, immediate relief in — Consumption, Asthma, 
KAYE’S WOKSDELL’S PILLS being composed of vege- | Bronchitis, Diarrhea, Cholera, &c. Price 135d., 28. 9d., and 
table matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, wiil be found the | 48. 6d. A Surgeon writes — I have found Towle’s Chloro- 
best spring medieme that can be used. The txperience of | dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any othe: 
more than fifty years bears out the truth of this assertion. medicine” Also, TOWLE’S CHLOKODYNE JUJUBES 
Sold by ail Chemists and other Dealers in Paten Medi- | and LOZENGES. Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester, 
cines, at 1s. Id, 2s, 9d., and 46. 6d. per box. ls. Packet per Post. 


-_-—- - — 


* —-&] + @& — BD > —— — 
— 


specially toned and constructed for Places of Worship. 

The new —— 4 —ͤ—-— pow in Germany) 
possess a round Diapason it tone, construction 
also is of the strongest and best " waterials. Prices from 10 
guineas to 90 guineas. A liberal ciscount made on al! m- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, de, by 
. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIKE 


(Lists Post-free. 


To Beautify your Garden, 
owe for my Assortment of Hardy Annuals, 
13 large packets, with name and colour on each, in- 
cluding Tom Thumb, Nasturtium, China Aster, Ten-week 
Stock, Xe, post free 14 stamps. Catalogue and IL)kastrated 
Almanack included.—G. WISE, Seedsman and Florist, 
17, Mile-end-road, London. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
e e 
taken for 7 aud other a Tuten and also Values 
street, bc. a 15 * 


NOTICE. —- WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


Every Packet of this TOBACOO will in future be lined 
with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving ita condition and 


flavour. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


January, 1876. 


INVALIDS. 


dresses of Thousands of ex 
of many Ministers, added. uiry courted. Details of 
Selſ. cure, Pore maton N. bound, 8: — from 10, Clare- 
ABRIDGED Revisws or THs 300K — 

The MetHopist Recorpsr says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 

97 says, “ The work will well repay peru - 
sa ” a 

The Parmmitivs Mirnobter says,“ The bea ment has 
met with great success” 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 


to ad 
ldd., 28. 9¢., 4s. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 

Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 131, Fleet-street, TN 

don. Get the red snd blue wrapper with the old Dr.“ 

bead iu the centre. 


RU PTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Ww aires MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the wing iarities and 
DDr Perfect free- 

or excoriate; rd. It may be worn 


dom from liability to 
with comfort in any pesition of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 


— test inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which 
cannot se fully, nor with the same comfor$, obtain from 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we hay 

recommending 


satisfaction in thus 
King 2 
5 . 
yal 


of Surgery 
ic Hospi — Esq F.RS., Assistant-Surgeon 


to King’s College Hospital ; T. N tL Esq., ork 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICOADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2 u., 26s. 6d., and 3)s 6d, 
Postage, fr se. 
Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 428. and 52s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Host 


sate NEW PATE 


NT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
aeuded by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pr essible, and the test iwvention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. St is 
ht in texture. and inexpensive, and is av — 
fine es irary stocking. Fee 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., , 
16s. each. Fostage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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„% A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured, 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS. 
YOUR HOUSE THE BEST ARTICLES 


tanlisHenD D E A N — a S, 4. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST TAE. 


Taste Kxrves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. Frxprns—Bright, 488. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
E.ecrro Forxs—Table, 24s. to 388.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

„  8roors „ 248 to 408.; „ 168, to 30s, Brus Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Part Macuse Tea Trays in Sets, 2is., 56s., 95a. Brosrrabs—Drass and Iron, with Bedding. * 
ELxcrao Tra axv Corres Sets, from £3 7s. to £24. Corwices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dien Covers—Tin, .; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 118. Gase.izrs—2-light, 178.; 3-do., 52s. ; 6-do., £6 6s, 
E.ectro Cavers, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. | 70 Glass, g-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 

„ Laquevurs from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitrcnexers—From 8 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcurss Urensitts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Broxzep Tea axp Corres Uns. | Turyvery Goons, Bauens, Mars, &e. 
Coat-Scurries axp Vases, Boxes, &c. Tors Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &0. 
Crocks— English, French, and American. | Garpew Toots ~Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
Cuixa Ax D Grass Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | Hot-Warer Frrrixos for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THE ALBION COMBINATION 
Is the ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD that makes the LOCK STITCH, CHAIN STITCH, EMBROIDERY STITCH 


FURNISH 


WITH 


and CHANGEABLE SEWING. Instantly chenged from one stitch to another, if Easy to Work, Learn, and NOT 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER. Purchase no other before sending for Samples of Work, &o., to“ THE COMBINA- 
TION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY,” 436, EUSTON ROAD, N. W., near t’s- and Portland-road Station 


(Retail only); FACTORY (Wholesale and Retail): ALBION WORKS, 
AGENT3 WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


road, Aton -fields, E. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN, 


Now being generally adopted, is made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufactnrers, 14, 
A lbert-street, Manchester. rawings sent on spplication. Candidates’ Ministers’ Waterproof Garments 
CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other DAMASKS.— 
T. B. and d. are paying special attention to the furnishing of churches, and invite applications for samples and estimates. 


COA L-T AR SOAP. 


(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness, 


By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 


It is the only true antiseptic soap.” — BRrrisu 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


In our hands it has been most effective in skin 


Ko., and thoroughly purifies the — after an 
diseases. — TUR LANCET. 


attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. An unfailing remedy for foul breath and in un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.” — Mxbical Timzs. 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and ls. 


W. V. WRIGHT & Co., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—This is the only Coal-Tar Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. We 
caution the public against the spurious Coal-Tar Soaps with which the market is flooded, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SHLORODYNE is a the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
is covered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE ey Gone and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Francis Conrnauam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Coilis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
— ort, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 
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